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FLYING INTO 





“My name is Bill Waterton. | am a test 
pilot. | have spent the last ten years 
testing planes at high (and supersonic) 
speeds. | was the first man to fly from Paris 
to London in twenty minutes. | was the 
man who took the famous ‘paper dart’ 
plane, the Gloster Javelin, into the air for 


the first time. 


His story begins 




















DANGER 


“| was also the first man to crash-land it" 

That is the start of a remarkable new series 
of articles by the crack flier who has such an 
astonishing record of daring achievements. 

For the first time, Bill Waterton tells what t 
takes to be a jet ace. You can share with him 
the thrills and the fears that crowd the cockpit 
of a faster-than-sound plane. 


next week in the 
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NO CORRUPTION ? 


HE public first heard of the Crichel Down affair last 

October when Lt.-Commander George Marten began 

his campaign for justice. At that time the Spectator 

observed that “it is everybody’s business when the 
State as landlord is seen to behave in a manner which would 
be outrageous in a private individual.” Just how outrageous 
it can be the public inquiry conducted at Blandford by Sir 
Andrew Clark made clear. Now Sir Andrew’s report has set 
out the whole story in terms which amply confirm the impres- 
sion of muddle and petty intrigue built up day after day in the 
public’s mind during the inquiry. There can scarcely be three 
more uncomfortable men in Britain today than Mr. C. H. M. 
Wilcox, an Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Mr. C. G. Eastwood, the Permanent Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, and Mr. H. A. R. Thomson, a Crown Receiver. Their 
correspondence, read during the inquiry, showed the extra- 
ordinary lengths to which bureaucrats may go when a member 
of the public challenges their right to go their own way. Sir 
Andrew’s report criticises them sharply for their “ most regret- 
table attitude of hostility” to Lt.-Commander Marten and 
suggests that this attitude was “ engendered solely by a feeling 
of irritation that any member of the public should have the 
temerity to Oppose or even question the acts or decisions of 
Officials of a Government or State department.” 

Any man in his senses who followed the inquiry closely 
might have expected it to result in some stern action on the 
part of the Government. The persistent rumours in London 
that the report had been before the Cabinet several times were 
not without their significance. But the lamentable showing 
of the Minister of Agriculture, Sir Thomas Dugdale, in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday has made it certain that the 
Crichel Down case will not be tucked away quietly into 
obscurity. There is to be a debate, it is true, but meanwhile 
Sir Thomas has decided that no action need be taken against 
the officials concerned. Because Sir Andrew says in his report 
that “ there was no trace in this case of anything in the nature 
of bribery, corruption or personal dishonesty,” the Minister 
thinks it right to assume that the inquiry achieved his main 


KUM 


purpose. The Minister is too disingenuous by half. Sir Andrew 
is saying that there was no evidence of corruption as the law 
understands it, and it is natural that in his report he should 
wish to make this clear. But no one ever supposed, either 
before or during the inquiry, that that particular kind of mal- 
practice was in question. There are other forms of corruption, 
however, and one is the misuse of power by public servants. 
The public may well think that the report gives more than 
enough evidence of this kind of corruption—and it is a kind 
which can spread all the more widely for being less crudely 
in conflict with the law than mere bribery. 


Oppenheimer 


Can a great scientist be both loyal and discreet and at the 
same time a “security risk”? That was the question which 
the special Personnel Security Board of the Atomic Energy 
Commission had to ask itself in the case of Dr. Oppenheimer. 
Its affirmative answer has aroused, as the Board well knew it 
would, a storm among American scientists who have almost 
to a man come to the defence of Dr. Oppenheimer. In the 
United States and beyond there is no lack of sympathy both 
for the brilliant man whose reputation is endangered by the 
Board’s ruling and for all other scientists who see in it a 
menace to the freedom of thought. But this is no simple 
matter of black and white, and careful thought must be given 
to the Board’s decision, as expressed in phrases both tortured 
and tortuous, that this is in effect a necessary injustice. The 
first fact to note is that President Eisenhower, reviewing an 
old case some months ago, lost confidence in Dr. Oppenheimer 
and denied him the right of access to classified material. The 
major factor in this reassessment of Dr. Oppenheimer was, 
presumably, not the charges which had been disposed of by a 
security board years ago, but rather his later opposition to the 
hydrogen bomb. But his attitude in this respect must neces- 
sarily have awakened old doubts, not as to his loyalty or his 
discretion but simply as to his suitability, in the widest sense, 
as an adviser in these matters of life and death. His cone 
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fidence having been lost (whether rightly or wrongly, no one 
can say as yet), the Chief Executive’s duty was clear. When 
the White House aimed a barb at Senator McCarthy the other 
week by declaring that the Executive has the “sole and 
fundamental responsibility for the enforcement of law,” a 
responsibility which “ cannot be usurped by an individual who 
may seek to set himself above the laws,” the sense of it just 
grazed Dr. Oppenheimer as well. Surely he knew the risk he 
was running when, in his peculiar position, he opposed the 
development of the hydrogen bomb after the Executive's 
decision had been taken. It is inevitable that the atomic 
scientist should, like the general, be the servant of the State. 
But it may be asked why Dr. Oppenheimer’s services could 
not have been dispensed with without fuss. The answer is 
that Dr. Oppenheimer was given the choice of resigning or 
of being * investigated’ again. He himself chose investigation. 


Alternative to EDC? 


By expecting France to defeat Ho Chi-minh in Viet Nam 
and to keep the balance in Europe with a rearmed Germany, 
the United States has for four years made Paris the pivot of 
its policies in Asia and in Europe. With the latest French 
Government crisis, it begins to look as though this pivot, 
never strong, is finally cracking. It is too late to correct the 
mistake; we are now taking the consequences. But it is 

erhaps worth asking how much could have been avoided if 
ritain had provided the US with the means of lightening 
the load on France in Europe, instead of existing upon a 
special extra-continental relationship with Washington. Now the 
demands on France, in both Europe and Asia simultaneously 
have never been more urgent. The main reason is this: 
that whatever Britain and America decide to do in S.E. Asia, 
they are short of troops. The German contribution can make 
no difference to their immediate problem, but the defence of 
Asia against Chinese Communism is bound to be as prolonged 
a business as the defence of Europe against Russia. Ultimately 
the rearmament of Germany is essential to both. This may 
account for the curiously timed repetition by Mr. Dulles last 
week of his belief that the time for European unity “is fast 
running out,” and that if Western Europe is to remain divided 
“there may have to be a basic shift in the US.” But 
the time would also seem to be running out for attempts 
to force EDC through the French Assembly. It never was 
much good flogging the sick horse. It is regrettable but true 
that an alternative to the EDC, which will necessarily place 
a heavier burden on Britain and America, should be considered 
at the soonest possible moment. 


Towards Convertibility 

On Wednesday the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation began to prepare for a European Ministers’ Con- 
ference on convertibility which is to meet in London in mid- 
July. The organisation’s immediate object must be to decide 
whether the removal of currency restrictions will result, as it 
did in 1947, in a decrease of trade. Then, the return to con- 
vertibility was accompanied by a preoccupation with gold and 
dollar reserves at the expense of trade, so that sterling was 
spent not on British exports, but on conversion into dollars 
up to the point where the sterling area could no longer finance 
the dollar trade of the Continent and the pound was forced 
to become inconvertible again. Therefore the first need is to 
discover whether there really does exist an enduring, as opposed 
to a transitory equilibrium not merely between the sterling 
and dollar areas but also between Europe and the dollar area. 
This can be decided on the short term by the progressive 
removal of quantitative restrictions not only within Europe but 
between Europe and the dollar area before the pound is made 
convertible. This may be one of the recommendations to be 
made by the OEEC. The second need, in any attempt to 
minimise the dangers of convertibility, is surely to look again 
at the problems which inspired the Bretton Woods Conference, 
i.c., how to. insulate countries in a world where the main 
currencies are convertible against the internal fluctuation of 
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international economy. So rar, international! full employment, 
currency restrictions, and bi-lateral American aid have 
that the International Monetary Fund and Bank have never 
been put to the test, but successive reports have TeCOgnised 
that with their present capital and constitutions they woul 
be bound to fail. A sinister by-product of these developments 
is the way in which convertibility is becoming once again 
a political issue. The Labour Party, which introduced it after 
the war, are now reviving their traditional fears and memorie, 
If Mr. Butler commits Britain to convertibility without adequatg 
reserves and a reasonable prospect of stability in the Ug 
economy he will indeed have been guilty. But this seems leg 
likely than that the Labour Party will oppose it because { 
are afraid that socialism cannot work when that central 
currency control has been demolished. 





More Trouble at the Tate’ - 


The doubts felt about the resignation of Mr. Le Roux, senior 
deputy keeper of the Tate Gallery are not likely to be ended 
by Mr. Butler’s statement (in the House of Commons og 
Tuesday) that the Government has every confidence in th 
present board of trustees and must therefore leave the adminis. 
tration of the gallery to them. For it is not a question of 
whether or not the Government has confidence in the trustees, 
It is a question of whether the trustees can straighten out 4 
situation which has been disturbed for a long time. In the 
past few years there have been eleven resignations among 
senior staff at the gallery, and it is now alleged that since the 
resignation of Mr. Le Roux yet another senior official has 
resigned. For an institution of this kind the turn-over seems 
rather large, and it is not unreasonable to deduce that it 
indicates something wrong with staff relations. What that 
something is is mostly a matter of speculation at the moment. It 
is possible that personal relationships enter into it or that the 
system of appointments is at fault. This new trouble comes 
on top of a series of incidents in which there was admittedly 
maladministration inside the gallery. These facts were exposed 
at the time, in the Spectator and elsewhere; they were in due 
course admitted by the trustees; and finally they were set right 
But it must now be asked how long staff disturbances within 
the administration of one of our great national art collections 
can be allowed to continue without some further investigation 
into their cause. 


Mental Illness 


The evidence so far placed before the Royal Commission 
on the Law relating to Mental Illness includes a proposal from 
the Ministry of Health to reduce the responsibility of Justices 
of the Peace for making orders based on a medical certificate 
for committal to mental hospitals. The new procedure would 
be for committal by a ‘duly authorised officer’ of a local 
health authority, to be extended on medical recommendation 
for periods of six or twelve months (whereas up till now the 
maximum period was fourteen days). The reason given fot 
the proposed change is that it would abolish the  stigm 
attaching to committal by magistrate’s order. But surely this 
is rather an academic question. The stigma unfortunately 
attaches to insanity in itself, not to the various formule adopted 
for dealing with it, and no amount of changes in terminology 
will alter this. Moreover, there are dangers both to doctot 
and patient involved in increasing the medical responsibility, 
The extension of a kind of droit administratif in a matter 9 
closely connected with the liberty of the subject is a dangerovs 
precedent, and there is much to be said for an outside opiniot 
being given at some stage in the proceedings. As to the ques 
tion of stigma, it will not be removed until the public realist 
that, as was made clear in articles recently published in th 
Spectator by a distinguished psychiatrist, mental diseases oftet 
have physical causes, and that many of them can be cured likt 
other types of illness. It is with this rather than with empfy 
phrases that the Royal Commission should concern itself. 4 
makes no difference whether an asylum is called a ‘ menidl 
hospital ’ or a ‘ madhouse.’ The important thing is to empty tt 
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An Unnecessary Evil 


From one angle and another an unkind light is shining on 
the zealous employees of the Inland Revenue. In the West 
End Mr. Arthur Macrae’s new comedy presents them as 
pariahs, and when one of them gives up his job there is rejoic- 
ing of the sort which used to be reserved for reformed sinners. 
In the Manchester Guardian a former officer of the Inland 
Revenue has, so to speak, bitten the hand that used to feed 
him. “The sure touch which used to be characteristic of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Taxes,” he complains, “ has been 
replaced by the fumblings of their underlings ”; and he ends 
with the question—“ Is it really necessary to treat every busi- 
ness man as if he were almost a criminal?” A deputation 
of seven from the Institute of Directors has been before the 
Royal Commission on Taxation of Profits and Income with 
some strange stories about the fanaticism of income tax 
inspectors. One of them, who had spent 152 nights away from 
home on business last year, was allowed to claim expenses 
on a basis of only ten shillings a night. They all agreed that 
the inspectors’ instructions were apparently “to whittle down 
the amounts claimed on various pretexts and to make the 
procedure as difficult and unpleasant for the claimant as 
possible.” This drive against expenses was begun by Sir 
Stafford Cripps in 1948; towards the end of last year it was 
supercharged; and now it is careering wildly through every sort 
of absurdity. It is not only wealthy directors who are coming 
under scrutiny, but many more humble people who in the 
course of their business are obliged to spend money on travel 
and accommodation and entertainment. The order of the day 
seems to include an attitude of hostility. It is very natural 
that the president of the Inland Revenue Staff Federation 
should speak of a “ quite unjustified reflection upon the depart- 
ment concerning directors’ expenses,” but the fact is that the 


new unpleasantness is serving only to clog the wheels. Mr. 
Butler is no doubt aware of it. 
Sense and Nonsense in Housing 

Behind the modern frontage of Messrs. John Lewis in 


Oxford Street, four early nineteenth-century terraced houses 
have been planted among the garden furniture. In the first, 
Mrs. Whittington, of Ealing Studios, with the assistance of 
their expert in man-spun cobwebs and their almost offensively 
accurate imagination, have reproduced the décor and appur- 
tenances of such a house ‘ before conversion.’ Three floors, 
two rooms on each; but one cold tap; an unused and unusable 
parlour; gaslight, photographs and an enormous number of 
antimacassars, demonstrate the waste of space and the expense 
of effort that goes into this house in its native condition. The 
next two houses have been converted to form three self-con- 
tained flats, one on each floor. The act of conversion seems 
to be admirably performed at a cost, per flat, of £785. Of 
this, the landlord may be reimbursed for half (up to a maximum 
of £400 per dwelling under 1949 legislation) from the local 
authorities, who in turn will be reimbursed up to 75 per cent. 
from the Exchequer. The interior decoration is another matter. 
Spotted muslin, pale grey and yellow wallpapers, chintz lamp 
shades, plants that creep and crawl around an artificial trellis 
on the wall, represent somebody’s conception of how a working 
man, his wife and two children (or, alternatively, a couple 
living on £10 to £14 a week with their ‘teen-age’ child) could 
improve their status in life with the aid of Taste. In fact, in 
this experiment as in the Government’s housing policy as a 
whole, there is something useful and something false. It is 
obviously useful to begin to concentrate on the problem of 
the six million houses in Britain over sixty years old. It is 
equally useful that the Government should beam some inspira- 
tion on to the local authorities who, for better or for worse, 
execute so much of its housing programme. But is it not 
also time that somebody regarded houses as an economic rather 
than a moral problem and questioned the principle of grants 
to landlords for converted buildings which are subsequently to 
be let for a ‘ controlled’ rent ? 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE is nothing Members of Parliament like more than 

to be the first to hear a piece of news of world-wide 

interest. That is what Sir Winston gave them on 
Tuesday when he said that he and Mr. Eden were to spend 
a weekend in Washington with President Eisenhower. They 
will fly off next Thursday. The effect of the news was shar- 
pened by the circumstances of its delivery. Members had had 
no warning of the visit, and they had many other topics in 
mind. When Sir Winston entered the chamber, the House 
growled its recognition of the fact that he had been installed 
as a Knight of the Garter at Windsor on the previous day. 
Sir Winston then replied to a series of questions about Geneva 
and the Far East. He gave the House his first bit of news— 
Mr. Eden’s intention to make a full statement to the House 
next Tuesday. Sir Winston sounded rather tired and the House 
as a whole was subdued. The Prime Minister was not chal- 
lenged aggressively. 

* * * 


Sir Thomas Dugdale’s promise to make a statement on 
Crichel Down fed a curiosity that was already burning fiercely. 
Mr. Head followed with a brief statement on the IRA raid on 
the Armagh barracks. This statement would have left little mark 
but for the intervention of Mr. Logan, the Member for the 
Scotland division of Liverpool. “Is it a fact,” he asked in 
a wonderfully flat voice, “that an ordinary civilian walked 
in and held up a barracks?” “No, sir, it is not a fact,” 
replied Mr. Head—but the House was already convulsed. The 
greatly missed Frisby Dyke could not have scored a greater 
success than did Mr. Logan. After all this Sir Winston rose 
to announce his visit to the President. 


. * * 


The report of the inquiry into the sale of land at Crichel 
Down raises the issue of this Government’s policy on the dis- 
posal of land bought compulsorily for public purposes, and 
this is to be debated soon in the House. It was quite clear 
from the exchanges on Tuesday that a sharp engagement will 
be fought. Labour does not want the State to sell back to 
private owners any land that it has once bought. The Tories 
favour re-sale; and although Sir Andrew Clark’s report on 
Crichel Down excuses the Minister of Agriculture from any 
responsibility for the muddles and evasions which occurred 
during the protracted transactions, it shows clearly that Sir 
Thomas Dugdale lacked the acuteness to realise that one of 
his first duties as Minister of Agriculture in a Conservative 
Government would be to end Labour’s veto on the sale of 
State land, and the force to see that this change of policy was 
applied. In fact, the Minister spent the first year of his office 
in finding out if he was allowed to sell land at all. 


* * * 


Personal matters have made this a sad week for Parliament. 
The Lords on Tuesday considered the claim that in justice 
to Admiral Sir Dudley North a public inquiry should be held 
into his removal from high command during the war. Mr. 
Richard Stokes advanced this claim in the Commons before 
the recess and promised then, in view of the Admiralty’s 
resistance, to repeat the claim. He did so this week. Lord 
Salisbury was equally stiff on behalf of the Admiralty in the 
Lords, but there is no sign at all that the Government is doing 
anything but harden the advocates of an inquiry. It is a 
distressing affair. The Lords abandoned their business for 
Wednesday as a result of the death of Lord Camrose, whose 
son-in-law, Lord Birkenhead, was to have replied to a debate 
on that day. In the Commons, the party leaders paid tribute 
on Tuesday to the work and character of Arthur Greenwood, 
who died last week. His son, the Member for Rossendale, was 
present in the House and heard expressions of the affection and 
respect in which his father had been so widely held. 

J. F. B. 
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GETTING TOGETHER 


HAT will Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden talk 

about with President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 

when the four meet in Washington next week ? The 
careful and exact selection of the right topic from the con- 
fused welter now facing the Western Powers—largely through 
their own fault—can make all the difference to the future 
course of the alliance, even though no details can, in the nature 
of things, be settled at this week-end session between four men. 
The exact tone of the discussion is also vitally important, for 
although high level talks of this kind can seldom do much 
positive good unless the ground has been very thoroughly 
explored and agreement practically concluded beforehand— 
conditions which have obviously not been fulfilled in the 
present case—they can, if personalities jar and policies cross, 
do plenty of harm. It is a tricky situation. It is equally 
possible to imagine an awkward silence or a tangle of talk 
in Washington, once the preliminary smiles and handshakes 
are over. It will be much more difficult to pick out the 
central issues which must be dealt with first and to simplify 
them to the point at which the four statesmen can reach 
conclusions on them. 

The day-to-day working of the alliance has recently been 
allowed to get into an appalling mess. The spirit is still sound 
at the centre, but even that may be weakened if the nagging 
and fraying process of the past few months is allowed to go 
on much longer. Even as things are, a number of things that 
ought to be said at any utterly frank meeting between friends 
simply cannot be said in Washington. It is not possible for 
Sir Winston to tell Mr. Eisenhower that he presents the 
appearance of a timid and negative President. No non- 
American, not even as old and consistent a friend of America 
as the Spectator, can say that sort of thing without running 
the risk of a stiff-necked reply from even the least touchy 
Americans. It is even less possible for Mr. Eden to tell Mr. 
Dulles that he looks like a clumsy and uncertain Secretary of 
State. For Mr. Eden, despite all the kudos he has gained from 
his furious activity at the Geneva conference, is now facing 
the practical certainty of the failure there. The gamble on 
high-level meetings in general, and on the Geneva conference 
in particular, has been doggedly played out by the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary for tremendously high 
stakes, and it looks as if they have lost. The Americans have 
been held at arm’s length while the French have run into 
disaster and the Communists have gained more of that precious 
time that they have been playing for ever since Stalin died. 
It would not merely be bad manners to tax Mr. Dulles with 
making mistakes. It would be manners from a black pot. 

Obviously recriminations must be ruled out. The recent 
past has been such a shameful tangle that the first task at the 
Washington week-end must be to look for a course for the 
immediate future. That seeming platitude must also be recog- 
nised as a strictly practical statement. The present situation 
in Indo-China, throughout South-East Asia, in Geneva, and 
in the councils of the Western Powers is so confused that there 
is a strong and growing tendency at the moment to disengage 
and wait in the hope that some of the dust will settle. Already 
there are proposals that the Geneva conference should be not 
ended but adjourned. We may soon be hearing once again 
that fatal parrot-cry “ Wait for Geneva”’—so musical to the 


ears of the Russians and Chinese, and so infuriating to anyone 
who realises that what the West really needs is not so much 
time as unity and determination. How can anyone have come 
to think that time could possibly be on our side, when we 
are faced with the spectacle of the destruction wrought in 


Indo-China while time was allowed to run out at Geneyg) 
Clearly we cannot afford to wait for the present Confused 
situation to sort itself out, for it certainly will not sort itself 
out in our favour. 

After all, the two main features of the present Situation jg 
Indo-China already stand out sufficiently clearly. It js per 
fectly plain that the Communist Powers want to keep the othe 
Governments talking at Geneva while they consolidate and 
extend the advance of the Viet-minh. That much was recog. 
nised by the Western Powers in Geneva on Monday, whe, 
they named for what it was Mr. Molotov’s new proposals og 
the functions of the proposed armistice control commission, 
It was simply a delaying device—an attempt to prolong diy 
cussion on the powers of a body which has not been set up tg 
control an armistice that has not been concluded in a way 
whose true nature is not admitted. The fact of Communis 
procrastination at Geneva stands out clearly enough. And g 
does the other major feature in the Indo-Chinese situation, 
the fact that Laos and Cambodia are next on the list fog 
Communist aggression. There is something familiar in this 
situation, something strongly reminiscent of the days of Hitles 
when every successful aggression was blandly followed by 
preparations for the next while the talk was turned on to lull 
the frightened West. All that is missing is the protestation 
that this is positively the last territorial demand—for that is 
an assurance that Communists can never give, so rigid is the 
Marxist doctrine of expansion. The fact that the noose hangs 
over Laos and Cambodia is also officially recognised. Time 
and again at Geneva the attempt has been made to get the 
Communists to agree to discuss the future of these two States 
honestly, without hanging on to the instrument of potential 
Communist insurrection there. Everybody knows who is next 
on the list for aggression. 

Yet it is amazing how one excuse after another is invented 
to hold up the necessary action. Even the simple and incon 
trovertible fact that the free Asian countries must convince 
themselves that Communist imperialism and not Westem 
colonialism is the main threat to their integrity is being twisted 
to justify procrastination. But that would be suicidal. If there 
is one thing that is certain it is that the countries of South 
East Asia will not realise overnight that Communism is 4 
plain threat to them. At the moment some of them are half 
inclined to regard it as a tolerable solution of many of theit 
present problems. This pathetic illusion will take time to die, 
And even when it is dead it will still take a further very long 
period for the countries concerned to do anything really prac 
tical to defend themselves. To wait until countries like Indonesia 
and Burma have undergone a spiritual, economic and military 
transformation would be sheer foolishness. They cannot shield 
themselves, and so they must be shielded. In the long run 
their defence against Communism is up to them. In the short 
run it is up to us 

Now at present the defence which the Western Powers might 
put up against further Communist armed expansion from 
Northern Indo-China is inadequate. It is not negligible, but 
it is not enough to stop a determined aggressor on the ground, 
Possibly that fact, considered solely in relation to the Wash- 
ington meeting, is a blessing in disguise. If the forces are 


simply not in existence, then the Ministers cannot become 
bogged down in a mass of logistic and strategic detail. That, 


no doubt, is a very back-handed blessing, but in it lies the 
germ of the idea which, if it is well grasped, can lead to success 
in Washington. That idea is that the discussion must be held 
within the broadest and simplest terms. The desire on both 
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sides to maintain and strengthen the Alliance may be taken 
for granted. The need to avoid entanglement in a mass of 
unsettled detail should be equally clear. If the official assur- 
ance that this is not an emergency meeting could be un- 
reservedly accepted, then it would be clear already. Let us 
assume that it can be accepted. Then the task for Washington 
js plain. The Communists are advancing in Indo-China. The 
Frenck need stiffening if they are to resist at all. The other 
countries of South-East Asia are neither able nor unreservedly 
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willing to defend themselves. We must therefore prepare to 
increase our forces in the area as quickly as possible, and 
with as much support from the threatened countries as we 
can get. The downward trend in the American armed forces 
must be reversed. The British armed forces must be increased 
and rearranged. The crude outline encloses a multitude of 
hard and unpleasant details. But even the crude outline is not 
clear yet in terms of official British and American policy. It 
could be made clear in Washington next week. 


1954 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one would think of breaking up some glittering 
monster of a factory on a by-pass, They would not 
turn out the clerks and typists from the administrative 

block, nor let the workers buy their benches and tools on 
an easy instalment system. They would not leave the factory 
to the wind and rain and weep crocodile tears over its passing 
Oh no. Factories are industry and therefore sacred and to be 
protected. But for some reason a big estate is not an industry, 
even though it supports itself and could make a profit if it 
were allowed to do so. It gives its people a full and healthy 
life compared to the queueing, canteens and music-while-you- 
work of the factories. Is that why the big estate can be 
pillaged and raped ? Chatsworth, with its timber and farms, 
its garden and park, its livestock, its cared-for cottages and 
model village, must be destroyed. The trees in the park must 
be felled, the deer slain, the fountains choked, the gardens 
turned into allotments, the farms sold to indifferent owners, 
because there is no place for Chatsworth in the present 
economy. We are being destroyed by the machinery we thought 
would set us free. Chatsworth must go the way of countless 
smaller estates, some of them very beautiful, which we have 
seen broken up—the former owners living in a lodge, nissen 
huts in the devastated park, the Food Office in the drawing 
room, the Pensions’ Office in the library and a Ministry com- 
missionaire drinking tea in the hall. Hedges will no longer 
be trimmed but replaced by concrete posts and wire. Deciduous 
trees will be felled and quick-growing hideous conifers planted 
in their place. 


Kunstgeschichte 

And at Chatsworth what is to happen to the Benediction of 
St. Aethelwold in the library, to the Raphaels and Rembrandts, 
to the Memlinc Triptych and the sculptures and brasses? I 
suppose they must be sold to America to please the Treasury. 
The fact that the superb collection at Chatsworth of works 
of art is a monument to a great family, whose taste is expressed 
in it and whose personality pervades the house and galleries 
and their setting, must be forgotten. This part of our history 
cannot be reckoned in terms of money and so it is useless. 
Those pictures which are not sold to the New World must be 
given into the dead hands of public museums. Some will go 
to the Victoria and Albert, some will go to the National 
Gallery and the less * important’ pieces can be acquired by local 
museums. The collection at Chatsworth must not be seen in 
relation to the history of the family whose discernment it 
enshrines. Instead it must be dismembered and the dead 
limbs hung sterilised on the walls of hygienic galleries, there to 
be lectured upon in the Tentonic jargon of the new science 
= ‘Art History.” Thus both the Treasury and pedantry will 
enefit. 


Lord Camrose 


One of the secrets of that fine man Lord Camrose’s success 
as a newspaper proprietor was his capacity for retaining staff. 
He did not take advantage of unemployment in journalism 
to go in for astronomical salaries and sudden sackings. He had 
no favourites who fell from grace. Instead he made the best 
use he could of everyone in his employ and directed each to 
the work best suited to his talents. People felt safe with Lord 
Camrose and safety in journalism is a coveted rarity. Much 





has been written about his rise to fame and wealth, but those 
of us who knew him like to think of him best as a family man. 
He and’ Lady Camrose, their children and grand-children 
were strongly united by real affection. I think this affection 
sprang from a perfect marriage. Lady Camrose is a very 
clever woman and she and her husband were inseparable. 
So well did they get on together that when one was in their 
company it was like being bathed in sunlight. I remember 
one morning being on their yacht with them in Southampton 
Water. They were sitting next to one another in deck chairs 
and the Daily Telegraph was brought to Lord Camrose. 
Something about the layout of the front page must have 
seemed wrong to him for he pointed to the top of it with 
a slight flourish of his hand and passed it to Lady Camrose 
who nodded. Not a word was spoken, These two understood 
one another so well that they were almost one person. They 
were loyal and charitable to all and kept up with unimportant 
people as well as the mighty. 1 am sure therefore that Lady 
Camrose and her family can be certain of the sympathy and 
prayers of hundreds of true friends. 


Late Victorian 

Sir Ninian Comper, the church architect and stained glass 
designer, was ninety on June 10th. He is thirty years younger 
physically and mentally and still in practice. The glorious 
churches of St. Mary’s Wellingborough, St. Cyprian’s Clarence 
Gate, St. Philip’s Cosham, are well known examples of his work. 
Golden altars, rose-pink hangings and windows by him may 
be found all over the country. He lives in a house of stucco 
Gothic on the height of Beulah Hill, which had seven acres 
of garden, until last year Croydon Borough seized most of it 
for a recreation ground. But Sir Ninian didn’t seem to mind. 
He said, * Perhaps one day a French team will come and play 
rugger here and I will be able to carry wine down to them.” 
At a dinner given in his honour this week, all shades of opinion 
met. The Roman Catholic Abbot of Downside, the Provost 
of Derby, the Duke of Wellington, Tom Driberg, Sir Kenneth 
Clark, Sir Edward Maufe, Sir Ninian’s architect son, his great- 
nephew and many friends, lay and clerical. Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott proposed the toast of this great survivor of a Victorian 
tradition who has slowly evolved a style of his own, Classic 
and Gothic mixed. ‘ Unity by inclusion,’ as he calls it. 


The Best People 

Ascot is over. I wonder if there are any people who still 
say, “I shall be in London till Goodwood”? I remember 
that after-Goodwood joke in Punch. It was a drawing I think 
by Phil May showing an upper-class lady slum-visiting and 
saying to an East-End mother in a crowded Whitechapel street, 
“ Town’s very empty, isn’t it?” It reminds me of the story 
of a fashionable lady canvassing for the last election in 
Battersea. She knocked on the door of a house in a very poor 
street and after repeated knocking, received no answer. So 
she turned to the person she was with and said, “ Perhaps 
they’re changing for dinner.” 

* * . 

If the flavour of these paragraphs is a little different this 
week, that is because Strix has been laid low with an attack 
of malaria. His place has been taken by a Cornish Nationalist 
who signs himself 


JAN TRESTRIX 
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After Laniel 


By D. R. GILLIE 


ONSIEUR JOSEPH LANIEL will certainly go down 
to history as one of the most obstinate men in France 
—where there have always been a lot of obstinate 
men. Ten times unsuccessful candidate for the presidency of 
the Republic last December, he appeared no less pertinactous 
in his refusal to allow his government to die. If it had depended 
on him alone he would have stood ten times in the breach. 
His obstinacy on the second occasion could be defended much 
more easily than on the first. He had been elected at the 
beginning of last July because France had to have a govern- 
ment of some sort and had been without one for five weeks. 
It would, he observed himself in the debate last week, be much 
nicer if one could have a government which was united on 
foreign policy and had a stable majority. But his govern- 
ment had been all that the Assembly could produce last year. 
Could it do better now ? The Assembly certainly felt no such 
conviction, but M. Mendés-France had asked scornfully 
whether under the Fourth Republic national disasters only 
cemented governments more firmly to their pedestals, and 
many of the deputies were afraid they might get the same 
question from their electors. 

For the honour of most of the deputies it must indeed be 
said that most of them agree that France should have a more 
united and more vigorous government capable of making big 
decisions. As a young Gaullist deputy, M. Dioméde Catroux, 
observed, France at this juncture must be governed and not 
merely administered. There must be some changes if the 
government was to move on to this higher plane. To his mind 
two men must go—the Prime Minister himself and M. René 
Pleven, the Minister of National Defence. They were not— 
and M. Catroux did not suggest it—necessarily the two men in 
the government most responsible for the situation in Indo- 
China. Indeed M. Laniel has led the government in the diffi- 
cult operation of opening negotiations at all. But his were 
the statements on the military situation in Indo-China that had 
been disproved. He had been at the helm, unable apparently 
to draw conclusions from the unexpected power of the Viet- 
minh attack on Dien Bien Phu and not even aware that the 
nation needed a statement on the situation after it had fallen. 
M. Pleven’s responsibilities for Indo-China are strictly limited. 
Military affairs there have not during recent years depended 
on his ministry, though the general state of the army obviously 
does. But there are moments when a new face has a value 
in itself, even if it does injustice to an old one. 

But unfortunately the mere fact that for once a new govern- 
ment really is desirable in France does not mean that she 
can easily obtain one. It is the five weeks’ interregnum of last 
summer that justified M. Laniel in hanging on and the 
President in trying to keep him. The divisions in the Assembly 
which have prevented strong and stable government hitherto 
remain and one of them at least is more acute than ever— 
the approaching necessity of a choice about EDC. From 
London it looks perhaps as if Paris should be thinking about 
Indo-China first and last at the present moment. But the 
fate of France itself is necessarily more important to French- 
men than even Indo-China. There are those who think that 
EDC will make possible the end of Franco-German hostility, 
the consolidation of Europe, the opening of new opportunities 
to all Western Europeans in a larger sphere of activity. But 
there are those who are no less deeply convinced that it means 
an unwilling marriage of France to a dominant German 
partner, bound to draw her away from the Anglo-Saxon world 
and plunge her ultimately into a war with the Slavs. That 
division will cut through the heart of any conceivable coalition 
that can be formed in France at the present moment. It splits 
the socialists to the left of the old coalition; it splits the 
radicals; it splits the conservative independents and it even 
adds a further element of division amongst the Gaullists and 
ex-Gaullists. The fear of the approaching vote on EDC has 


been as important in breaking up the Laniel government as the 
affairs of Indo-China, and will be one of the gravest difficulties 
in the way of making a new one. 

The affairs of North Africa are also an issue which ng 
government can evade but which threaten the stability of ap 
government which takes a decision about them. Combine ag 
you will the groups of the Assembly, you can not call into 
existence a majority large enough not to give an advantageous 
marginal position to the thirteen representatives of the settlers 
in Algeria and to as many or more who sympathise with their 
views and with those of the settlers in the two protectorateg 
who are not represented in the Assembly. French parlig. 
mentary opinion is becoming salutarily alarmed about the 
follies committed last year in Morocco and two years ago in 
Tunisia, but this does not mean that there is a majority to 
challenge openly the wishes of the North African French 
community (with a population about equal to that of New 
Zealand) much less a majority which is the same as that og 
which the government must be based for its day-to-day busi- 
ness. The North African settlers’ outlook, it shouid also be 
remembered, may be obviously narrow and short-sighted from 
the point of view of those able to see North African problems 
in a wider perspective because they do not have their homes, 
property and careers in North Africa. But we know from 
South Africa and Kenya that it is not easy for settlers to take 
a long view. 

These are only the two biggest issues which must seem to 
at least some deputies as important as the Indo-China war, 
and there are a whole series of smaller problems about wages, 
religious teaching in schools and the like which may suffice to 
turn an essential vote. A French government may be saved 
or lost, it must be remembered, by the votes of the deputies 
of the French Sudan, Tahiti or Martinique. It is this multiplicity 
of problems not reducible to the simplicity of a two-party 
pattern which makes the task of a French premier so singularly 
difficult, and that of continuing to be premier at all a first 
charge on his attention. 

President Coty’s first choice as a possible successor to M, 
Laniel, M. Mendés-France, has himself implicitly indicated how 
much easier it was to criticise the past than to point the lines 
on which a solution could be sought, by his reticence on this 
point in the debate which endéd with the Laniel government's 
fall. By the time this is in print the success or failure of his 
candidature may be known and he will have had a further 
opportunity to make his views known after consultation with 
both the military and diplomatic experts. He is making his 
bid for the premiership by concentrating on what is clearly 
the most urgent of France’s problems, Indo-China, in the hope 
of thus simplifying the political pattern, but in doing so he 
is faced with the difficulty that the negotiations at Geneva are, 
at least in part, a game of poker, and he cannot betray France’s 
hand. Above all, he cannot declare his readiness to abandon 
her allies in the Far East. 

*Immobilism’ is the vice of which Frenchmen accuse theif 
successive governments. It may take the form of ignoring 
a problem. It may—as in the Far East—take that of indefinitely 
defending a position that will sooner or later have to be 
abandoned or transferred to some other defender. In both 
cases, however, the fault is not entirely in the government. not 
entirely in the parliament nor in the nation. There is a 
parallel in the situation in 1940 when Sir Winston Churchill 
was horrified to find that France had no strategic reserve. 
She had none because all her armies were needed to man 
the line. France is again immobilised because she is facing 
too many tasks and the groblem is to free the energies necessary 
to solve any one of them. In this situation the pertinacity of 
a Laniel, the refusal to recognise defeat of a Bidault, is ot 
without some merit, but it can only postpone disaster, On 
the other hand the initiative of a Mendés-France, or whoevet 
may succeed him, can only have a chance if it is able to con- 
centrate on one problem long enough to relieve pressure at 
that point, enabling France to re-group her energies more 
economically and productively. 
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Ghana Votes 


ae See Yaoundé, French Cameroons 
HE only pre-election meeting that I could attend was at 
Jamestown, a poor quarter of Accra. Since it was con- 
ducted in Ga, with occasional remarks in English and 
prayers in Arabic, I didn’t understand a great deal. It was 
a Convention People’s Party (CPP) meeting in the constituency 
in which Kwame Nkrumah, journalist, is opposed by Obetsebi 
Lamptey, barrister-at-law. The temperature was warm, but 
not feverish. The chair was taken by a minor Ga chief, with 
a richly decorated cap and a silver sceptre. There were three 
or four hundred people there, apart from children, working- 
class people and traders in the main, many of them women; 
Party militants with cruciform headdresses bearing the slogan 
“God Bless us and Kwame Nkrumah.” Speaker followed 
speaker—elderly leaders of the local community, the mayor in 
a neat duck suit, a secondary school headmaster and Master of 
Arts, the backroom boys from Party headquarters. Their main 
theme was, “ Vote for the Red Cock ” (the CPP emblem). But 
they had other arguments: the slackness and disorganisation 
of their opponents—* we believe in full-time politics, not part- 
time politics”; the importance of national unity and the 
dangers of tribalism—‘“ Obetsebi Lamptey appeals to you as 
a Ga to Gas, and attacks Kwame Nkrumah as a Fanti [i.e., 
as a member of a different Gold Coast tribe]—the time 
has gone by for that kind of childish stuff.” Baffour 
Awuna, CPP Intelligence Officer, introduced an international 
note: “The people of the world are looking to Africa; the 
people of Africa are looking to West Africa; the people of West 
Africa are looking to the Gold Coast; and the people of the 
Gold Coast are looking to Accra.” A pretty young woman in 
a dress covered with parrots and a red kerchief made a collec- 
tion. An old man with a trembling hand poured a libation, in 
water and then in African brown ale, for victory in the elections 
and a good catch of fish. 
The CPP faces this election with certain obvious advantages. 
It has in Kwame Nkrumah a leader who is internationally 
known and still enjoys immense local popularity. It has a 
party machine which, though not at the same standard of 
efficiency as in the great days of 1951, is still far superior to 
those of its rivals: it claims to have one or two full-time agents 
in each constituency. And it can point to a solid record of 
achievement: free primary education; a big advance in mass 
education; the new Tema railway; arterial roads; Kumasi 
hospital; the recasting of the whole structure of local govern- 
ment. But CPP has also its vulnerable points. Over the past 
three years it has transformed itself from a radical nationalist 
party led by prison graduates into a moderate home-rule 
party led by professional politicians. And though the unhappy 
experience of British Guiana may have played a minor part 
in producing this change of outlook, it has in fact been taking 
for internal reasons ever since 1951. One can hardly 
e a Cabinet Minister, with the responsibilities and dignities 
of office, accustomed to hear senior British officials address 
one deferentially as ‘ sir,’ without absorbing the atmosphere 
and acquiring the kind of gravitas which distinguished Ernest 
Bevin, the Secretary of State, from Ernest Bevin, the Dockers’ 
KC. The new transitional constitution has made all the con- 
cessions to Colonial Office caution that could conceivably be 
made by a party which came to power because of its success 
in first stimulating, and then canalising, a popular demand for 
self-government. The safeguards for the public service, the 
terms for expatriate officers, the continuance of the Governor’s 
control over internal security, the proposal to give special con- 
stitutional protection to extra-territorial enterprises—all these 
represent a willingness on the part of the CPP to lean over 
backwards, if necessary, in playing the Commonwealth game. 
This increasing respectability of the CPP may be for the 
best. But it has certain political consequences. It means that 
the achieving of self-government—instead of being a passion 
of the spirit, in the tradition of Pearse and Connolly—has 
become an administrative exercise, intelligible only to those 
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who understand the niceties of constitution-making. CPP has 
inevitably lost some of its old élan. Moreover, like any 
Government party, it has been able to control patronage on 
a large scale. It has come to depend less on the disinterested 
hard work of party militants in the branches—more on the 
expectation of a share in the pork-barrel. The men of Ghana 
are not naturally more corruptible than the men of most other 
civilised countries—but the facts which came out in the recent 
Korsah Enquiry showed that for some politics can be as 
profitable as cocoa. Finally, CPP suffers from the fact that 
it has a few first-rate generals, and a mass of devoted privates, 
but is weak in company commanders and warrant officers. 

How far is the Opposition able to take advantage of these 
weaknesses in the present state of CPP ? One can first rule 
out from serious consideration the odds-and-ends—one-man 
shows like the Ghana Nationalist and Ghana Action Parties, 
which have arisen out of the fragmentation of fragments. This 
leaves four parties which belong to the real world—the Ghana 
Congress Party, the Moslem Association Party, the Togoland 
Congress and the Northern People’s Party. Of these GCP has 
the most support among intellectuals; MAP is the most 
interesting, and probably the best organised; TC is the most 
fanatical; and NPP seems the CPP’s strongest competitor. 

I talked at length with Dr. Danquah, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and of GCP, in the last Assembly, who has played a big 
part in Gol! ~oast politics for the last twenty-five years. He 
argued that the CPP has achieved almost nothing of importance 
during its three years of office. It has simply been in luck 
because—thanks to the cocoa price and British foresight— 
there was plenty of money for development, and good projects 
in the Administration’s pigeon-holes. As a skilled constitu- 
tional lawyer he can point to potential traps in the CPP’s 
proposals for the next stage—for example, the dual cabinet 
system, whereby for certain purposes it is the Governor, and 
not the Prime Minister, who will be chairman of the cabinet. 
But GCP is weak on the side of organisation and discipline. 
Intelligent criticism by itself will not necessarily win seats. 
MAP reflects primarily dissatisfaction with the treatment of 
the Moslem community in matters of education, housing con- 
ditions in the zongos (the Moslem quarters in southern towns), 
etc. But it seems also to have some support among 
disillusioned non-Moslem sections of the proletariat. It claims 
twenty-seven effective branches; contains quotations from the 
Koran on its party card; and its supporters when they meet 
stick up the forefinger and say “Islam.” Togoland Congress 
bases itself on the principle—passionately held by a group of 
Togoland intellectuals, with some encouragement from the 
United Nations, and popular support particularly in the Hohoe 
region—of * unification [with French Togoland] not integration.’ 
This is a theory which it is as difficult to argue rationally about 
as Christadelphianism. Either you believe it or you don’t. 
NPP has its roots partly in discontent over the relatively slow 
tempo of development in the traditionally backward Northern 
Territories; partly in the failure of Northern representatives 
in the last Assembly to present a united front; and, perhaps 
above all, in the desire of the chiefs’ interest in the North to 
erect a barrier against the equalitarian tide which has over- 
whelmed the politician-chiefs in the South. Some effort has 
been made to unite these various groupings. But they don’t 
combine very easily. In any case the total strength of the 
Opposition parties is insufficient to threaten seriously the 
position of CPP. More serious in a way is the challenge from 
within—from ‘CPP Independents,’ particularly in Ashanti: 
some of them men with a strong local following and an excellent 
record of party service, who were not selected as official can- 
didates by the CPP central office when it drew up its final list 
of 104 candidates and paid down the £50 deposits for the lot. 
When I left the Gold Coast vigorous efforts were being made 
by the CPP leadership, and by Dr. Nkrumah personally, to 
induce the ‘ rebels’ to stand down, with the threat of expulsion 
as the alternative. But where the rebels hold their ground it 
cannot be taken for granted that the Party machine will win. 

Looking at the pre-election picture as a whole, one has the 
impression of the centralising force of CPP (and to build a 
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nation there must be a strengthening of the central power) 


opposed by various centrifugal forces: in the Northern 
Territories; in Togoland; in Ashanti; in the zongos of the 
southern towns. Few doubt that the centralisers will win. The 
main question is—by how large a margin ? Yet this is itself 
a question whose importance can be exaggerated, if European 
modes of interpretation are rigidly applied. Nkrumah belongs 
to the Akan tradition of the removable chief, with strictly 
limited powers, always faced with prospects of revolt if he 
oversteps the limits. Mr. Casely Hayford, formerly of Clare 
College, Cambridge, now Minister of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources (whose election poster carries the beautifully humble 
slogan “ Vote for the Devil you know ”) was talking, | thought, 
good sense when he argued that there is no historical or social 
basis for a totalitarian state in the Gold Coast--no Colonels, 
no Junkers, no Mandarins. In the very unlikely event of the 
CPP winning all 104 seats in the Assembly an Opposition 
many Oppositions—would quickly emerge: both because 
someone would want to be Leader of the Opposition; and 
because it is the habit of Gold Coast people to oppose. 


Save the Rain 


By M. G. IONIDES 
4¢ WT is requested that this paper may be returned to the 
Board of Agriculture before the First of March next.” 
Twentieth-century government departments would be 
more peremptory, but this was a hundred and sixty years ago, 
in 1794, when officialese was in its infancy. The Board of 
Agriculture and Improvement was doing what we should call 
a productivity drive. Parties had been sent out to survey agri- 
cultural practice (or, as we might say nowadays, execute a 
detailed field appraisal and analysis of current methods of 
executing the processes of agricultural production). They were 
sent out county by county, and for each county the surveyors 
wrote an account of how things were being done. These were 
printed as pamphlets with a lot of blank pages at the back 
and were distributed to the farmers who were asked to fill in 
any bright ideas they might have for doing things better and 
getting more out of the land. On the Ist March, 1794, the 
clerks in the Board of Agriculture got busy compiling the 
results. 

Irrigation was very lively in those days. It had been intro- 
duced at the end of the seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, according to the General View of 
the Agriculture of the County of Wiltshire. There were two 
systems. A ‘Catch-work Meadow’ was irrigated by “ turning 
a spring or small stream along the side of a hill and thereby 
watering the land between the New Cut (or the Main Carriage) 
and the original water course which now becomes the Main 
Drain.” The other kind was the ‘ Flowing Meadow’; that 
is, the alluvial flat in the bed of a valley formed by the stream 
itself. “ The land applicable to this purpose being frequently 
a flat morass, the first object to be considered is how the water 
is to be got off when once brought on; and in such circum- 
stances this can seldom be done without throwing up the land 
in high ridges with deep drains between them.” Consequently, 
irrigation by ‘ flowing meadow ” was more expensive. The first 
cost in 1794 was £12 to £20 an acre, but “the abstract value 
of a good meadow of this kind may fairly be called three pounds 
an acre.” The price of labour was fourteen pence a day. 
Ploughmen “go at eight and return at four.” 

Of course, the pamphlets put the rosiest view on irrigation. 
After all, the Board of Agriculture and Improvement were 
‘selling’ irrigation as a “means to increase the Population, 
Wealth and Revenue of the Kingdom.” There were critics 


who said irrigation was too expensive, that the hay was not 
so good, who objected to paying the millers for the use of 
water (note that, it is important; in those days it was only 
the millers who had to be pacified by irrigators). But objections 
did not damp the enthusiasm of Mr. William Tatham, who in 
1801 published his book on National Irrigation. He reckoned 
there were 40 million acres in England and Wales which might 
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derive benefit from irrigation, of which 5 millions were alread 
water meadow, and man had at last invented the Means tg 
put the water where it was needed—not only for itTigatiog 
but for industry, for piped domestic supplies to every house 
for navigation canals and all; the steam engine. ' : 

He proposed a national water grid. “Six hundred steam 
engines of the value of one million, two hundred thousand 
pounds sixty grand reservoirs (£120,000) . . . fift 
hundred miles of cast iron regulating mains (£2,640,000) . 
eighteen hundred yards of elevating mains (£25,000) . . . regu. 
lating basins (£100,000).” And a fat contingency item of 
£915,000, making no less than Five Million Pounds in all, 

Now, a century and a half later, the Board’s successors, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, are pushing irrigation 
once again. By the end of the nineteenth century or soon after 
all the enthusiasm of Tatham’s time, the stimulus of the Board 
of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, had evaporated 
Steam engines and pumps multiplied everywhere, but not fog 
irrigation. Most of the catch-works, cuts, ridges and draigg 
have been long abandoned and the ‘ drowner’s’ art has almog 
disappeared. Perhaps this does not matter very much, for 
modern methods and purposes are very different. Costly earth 
works and channels to lead the water out of the rivers ang 
Streams on to naturally irrigable land, and drains to dispoy 
of the surplus are hardly now needed, since mechanically-driveg 
pumps with pipes and sprayers can serve the crops with just 
the right amount at the right time, as a Ministry of Agricultuy 
and Fisheries bulletin, The Calculation of Irrigation Need, 
demonstrates. The main purpose is to make up deficiencies 
in rainfall as they occur, rather than to induce an early bite 
for the lambs in March. , 

The Ministry’s campaign is having some success, but it js 
far from clear how abstractions of water from brooks, streams 
and rivers will be regulated in the common interest. By 
eighteenth-century methods the quantity of water that could 
be taken was strictly limited by the natural lie of the lJand in 
the valley bed, by the contours which governed the layout of 
the irrigation channels and the amount of water they could 
take. Only the miller’s interests had to be safeguarded, and 
he could look after himself. Nowadays, power pumps can 
take any amount of water and deliver under pressure through 
pipes to any distance the farmer finds economical. The water 
mill has almost disappeared, but there are many other new 
interests—water works, sewage works, factories of all kinds, 
hydro-electric plants, to say nothing of the fishermen. It is 
by no means clear how the authorities will guard the regimen 
of the brooks, streams and rivers if irrigation really catches 
on; how they will determine how much water should be taken 
by the various claimants; how their demands will be controlled 
in relation to the natural flow of streams and rivers, bearing 
in mind that by the nature of things they will all want their 
water most when the river flow is least. The suitability of out 
laws to deal with this kind of abstraction certainly requires 
examination. 

Irrigation may not seem a very topical subject during this 
wettest June for half a century, but if we cannot jerk ourselves 
out of the habit of only thinking about the problems of water 
shortage when the land is parched and of flooding when the 
dykes are bursting, if we cannot grasp that they are both part 
of the general question of water conservation and get going on 
a proper National Water Policy, we shall soon be in much mor 
serious trouble even than we are now. The Government pays 
lip service to this question, but there are signs that they am 
not really in earnest. One of them-is that two years ago th 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government closed down th 
Inland Water Survey. Inland water survey is the accountancf 
of water conservation. A National Water Policy without iti 
like a business without an accounts department—it will get int? 
a rare old mess. There is no mystery about what needs to & 
done. The 1944 White Paper A National Water Policy stil 
stands as a record of intent, but the drive has gone out of it 
The Government might well look up the files of the Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement and try to recaptum® 
some of the enthusiasm of those days a century and a half ago. 
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ART 


Goya. (Arts Council Gallery.) 

Brawc and riot, torture and rapine, the 
sword through the chest and blood from 
the mouth, stench of corpses, the horrors and 
delights of sexual desire, the bull in the ring 
with hamstrings cut, the vanquished dis- 
membered and impaled on stakes; man 
looks in the mirror and sees ape, woman 
looks in the mirror and sees viper, the 
plucked chickens have human heads, goblins 
leer, Fear stalks abroad, bats and eagles 
darken the sky, witches gobble snakes and 
ride off into the night.) What an extra- 
ordinary, elemental procession it is, this 
flow of cripples, beggars, soldiers and bull- 
fighters, majas and mothers, vampires and 
monsters! It has been said many times, but 
remains true, that Goya stood at the cross- 
roads between old and modern painting. 
More, he stands at the crossroads of all the 
complexities and contradictions of Spain 
and of mankind. Here is the birth of the 
dark side of nineteenth-century romanticism, 
and the realism and spontaneity of impres- 
sionism (the first full title of the Desastres 
refers to ‘85 impressions’), not to mention 
particular quirks of style that proved useful 
a century later to artists from Ensor to 
Picasse; but here too one seems to hear the 
midnight swish of wings and broomsticks 
across the centuries from the Netherlands 
of Bosch and Breughel (which after all had 
its own experience of Spain). Not only does 
realism go hand in hand with cryptic and 
enigmatic fantasy, but violence with tender- 
ness, scorn with a savage charity. 

The similarities between the period 
through which Goya lived and our own are 
too obvious to need stressing. Because he 
fell foul of the Inquisition, because he 
recorded the dilapidated vanities of the 
Court with such pitiless realism, because he 
went to street and field for his models, he 
has been claimed by the politicians of art. 
But Goya’s politics were as muddled as his 
curiosity was intense. Anti-clericalism could 
not damp his admiration for the priests as 
they fought back against the invader; 
nationalism did not prevent him allying 
himself with the ‘liberating’ Josefinos; his 
records of the brutality of those looting, 
despoiling champions of liberty are con- 
versely the most bitter things he did. Least 
of all did he /ove humanity. In his great 
frieze of life and death there is scorn, 
contempt, and that irony which is the bitter 
fruit of disillusion in a noble spirit; seldom 
more than a fierce pity for suffering human 
flesh. Goya, it is true, was concerned with 
the ‘what’ of his statements, not the ‘how,’ 
but it is their strength, in the last analysis, 
that their author failed to identify himself 
completely with their subject. ‘I saw this,” 
writes Goya in the margin, and the anguish 
and madness, the violence, the blood and 
the animal terror are lifted by the coldly 
passionate curiosity of the aficionado out of 
time into universality, so that they become 
almost as much records of Buchenwald and 
Hiroshima as of Madrid nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

The exhibition of drawings (99 from the 
Prado’s 485), etchings and lithographs at 
4 St. James’s Square is probably the most 
important and exciting that the Arts Council 


has given us since the Mexican exhibition. 
Goya was a very great painter, but not the 
greatest; in his drawings and prints on the 
other hand, which date from the second half 
of his life (he was at least 45, perhaps 50, 
when he made the first notebook drawings 
known to us) he is the equal of Rembrandt, 
his acknowledged mentor. Here especially, 
in the expressive brushwork of the drawings 
and the bitter bite of the acid, can be seen 
that turbulent energy which swept him on 
through a late development to a maturity 
which hardly ceased to grow even in the 
last of his eighty-two years. The earliest 
etchings here are the careful copies of 
Velasquez made before 1778, like that of 
Philip IV’s Isabel on horseback—a neat 
snowstorm of small feathery lines with no 
trace of that vitriol with which the later 
plates were to be bitten; there are groups 
from Los Caprichos, which date from the 
Nineties, Los Desastres and Tauromachia 
and Los Proverbios, all between 1808 and 
1820. From the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, too, come the two main 
groups of drawings, in which colour, volume, 
movement, all find equally brilliant expres- 
sion. Recurrent illness shadowed the man 
with Beethoven’s mouth. After total deaf- 
ness isolated him from the world, his inner 
eye developed its obscure, phantasmagorical 
violence; his outer eye became more critical, 
more ironic. ‘The dream of reason pro- 
duces monsters,” runs the oft-quoted inscrip- 
tion to the 43rd Capricho. “Fantasy 
deserted by reason produces impossible 
monsters; united with reason, she is the 
mother of the arts and the source of wonders.” 
Goya’s men and monsters live side by side 
in the same world. 

Spain is usually reluctant to contribute to 
foreign exhibitions, so this one is especially 
welcome. Our thanks, too, to Mr. Tomas 
Harris for his prints, and to those responsible 
for the catalogue. M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 
Both Ends Meet. By Arthur Macrae. 
(Apollo.)——After the Ball. By Noel 
Coward. (Globe.) 


INCOME tax is a sort of wild justice. Yearly 
tax returns serve to remind us that a vast 
and arbitrary power is hovering. ‘“‘We are 
babes in his horny hand.” So the Romans 
were accustomed to have a skull present at 
their most sumptuous banquets and in these 
days the words ‘final notice’ make momento 
mori comparatively innocuous. Arthur 
Macrae’s new play is about a series of tussles 
with the dragon. What does a revue writer 
do when an official of the inland revenue 
actually proposes to marry into his family 
and when he, unaware of the young man’s 
occupation, has given away the tax evasions 
practised by friends, when the family solicitor 
has also given away his own and his partner’s 
tax evasions? Out of this fundamental 
situation Mr. Macrae manages to construct 
a very amusing play and the laughs come 
fast and furious on the appearance of Alan 
Webb and Miles Malleson as two fruity old 
aristocrats concerned to extract from the 
writer money which they had given to his 
great-aunt in return for services rendered 
in the gay Edwardian days and which had 
been left in turn to him. The trick by which 


he eventually gets rid of them will be gu_..-u 
by anyone who sees the play and there is no 
need to give it away here. The comedy is 
sustained right up to the end and, as might 
be expected, everything turns out happ.ly. 
Tom Davenport even manages to find him- 
self a tax accountant from an unexpected 
source. 

This frol.c is acted with great verve and 
speed by an expericnecd cast. Mr. Mac.ae 
h.mself plays Davenport and makes of h.m 
a very nervous writer ind.cd. Brenda Bruce 
is charming as his girl friend and Jane 
Downs as h.s nicce. Richard Easton is a 
pleasantly nie cmployce of the Inland 
Revenue, wh.le the comic pak of the 
evening is reachcd by Messrs. Malleson and 
Webb. This is a th-me everyone hus 
suffered and a play everyone will enjoy. 

* 7 + 


Lady Windermere’s Fan is not really one 
of Oscar Wilde’s best plays and Noel 
Coward’s adaptation of it into a musical has 
not improved it. Of course, the material 
was intractable, oceans of dreary epigrams 
of the ‘I love green; it’s so yellow’ variety 
hardly make a very suitable basis for Mr. 
Coward’s own particular type of mus:cal 
play, and the plot is involved and sentimental. 
It is, in fact, this sentimentality which is the 
undoing of After the Ball; as the bad woman 
is revealed to be a good woman we writhe 
uneasily in our seats to the cloying tones of 
music which is only too sweet and never 
bitter enough. Some of the songs are 
amusing (Mr. Hopper’s Chanty, for example, 
and Oh, what a century it’s been), but this is 
not enough to carry three acts. A little more 
wit, a little more vigour might have saved the 
situation. As it was, the cast had to do their 


best. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Tue problems of presenting genuine talks on 
television are many. Sometimes, by simple 
treatment, they are not so much overcome as 
cut through—we have not forgotten Algernon 
Blackwood. At other times they seem to 
overwhelm the speaker, the producer, and us 
viewers. There were two very different 
examples of television talk last week. 

Lord Beaverbrook was surely talking 
with the utmost sincerity in his recent 
‘Speaking Personally, but the trick tech- 
nicians did their best to make it appear that 
he was not. His personality should have 
been powerful enough to impinge upon us 
without contrivance, yet every device of 
film-plus-television was used to dress up 
his reduced fifteen minute apologia pro vita 
sua to make it seem convincingly casual, 
with, of course, precisely the opposite effect. 
He came into his library and on to our 
screens with the question ‘‘I’m not late, am 
I? No, I never am” (as if he would have 
been for so carefully rehearsed an occasion!) 
and was then moved, rather than moved 
about his room while he talked about his 
life and lifework, his progress being inter- 
rupted by eye-casing and time-disposing 
shots of chairs on which famous men had 
sat and so on. Art could not conceal artifice, 
however, for it certainly seemed from his 
unwontedly lowered eyes that Lord Beaver- 
brook was consulting notes. Whether he 
did or not one got the impression that 
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someone had had instructions to ‘pep the 
old man up’ while making it easy for him— 
a thing which no one on the staff of his own 
newspupcrs presumably would dare to do. 
Churchill, for whom Beaverbrook expressed 
so obviously heartfelt an admiration, would 
never have allowed himself to have been 
‘produced’ in this way: he would have 
given himself directly to us without frills. 
It was a pity, because the real Beaverbrook 
is somcone about whom the publ.c has a 
lively curiosity. It should have bcen allowed 
to enjoy or suffer (as only television could 
allow it to do) the shock of his personality 
neat. 

In contrast, there was last week an 
astonishing flow of eloquence fiom, of all 
people, two Lowland Scots on the top of 
the Forth Bridge. It is true that no one would 
have been likely to have suffercd over- 
production on such windy heights, but they 
might have been tongue-tied. They were not. 
Their perennial task is to paint the bridge 
from cnd to end; it seemed that their tongues 
had caught from their hands the gift of 
ceaseless activity. But it was no mere gabble; 
‘racy, shrowd, humorous, with the true tang 
of the Lothians, it was like something out 
of Scott or Stevenson. It was.always d.fficult 
to find good natural broadcasters from the 
Lowlands of Scotland in the days of sound. 
Is it possible that television has broken some 
inhibiting chains? At any rate, it is to be 
hoped that the BBC will not forget these two 
men when they want the true voice of 
Lowland Scotland again, and not the mere 
guff of music-hall or pulpit blether. 

There have been complaints South of the 
Border that they were sometimes incompre- 
hensible. Maybe, but that is what we must 
all make allowances for so long as there is 
only one television wavelength in these 
islands. We too sometimes find it difficult 
to follow your Cockney comedians and some 
of the delightful in-town-tonight 


speaker from London. MORAY MCLAREN 


OPERA 

*Alceste’ at Glyndebourne 

THE ancicnt woe of Admetus and his heroic 
wife was very nearly matched at Glynde- 
bourne on Sunday afternoon by the pre- 
sumably «ven more ancient horrors of the 
English summer. The theatre was beauti- 
fully warm; but outside the air was cold and 
sodden, the lawns were soaked, a fine (or 
less fins) rain sent the birds of paradise 
in fear for their plumage and Apo!'o-Helios, 
less reknting than in the old story, hid 
himself jealously, not even consenting to 
follow operative precedent and appear as 
a deus ex machina in the interval. 

Alceste depends traditionally on the 
singer of the title-role, who is all too often 
represented as the only live character in the 
drama. But if this is so, and her Admetus is 
a cipher as well as conveniently obtuse to 
the conditions implicit in his recovery, then 
Alcestis herself is diminished: for who can 
be moved, except to the wrong kind of pity, 
by the spectacle of a heroine dying for a 
wittol? Magda Laszlo was always beyond 
qu>stion a queen, regal in gait and bearing 
and—peihaps a nice point of royal psy- 
chology—-impassioned in her soliloquies or 
in private conversation with her husband, 
though almost too correct on _ public 
occasions. The woman, the wife and 
mother, hardly made herself felt in Mme. 
Laszlo’s singing, and from the quality of 


type of 


her voice it almost seemed as though the 
office had stifled the human being. It is not 
a very flexible or a varied voice, never really 
beautiful in quality of tone; but its firmness 
and dignity, allicd with an admirable stage 
prescnce, made her performance telling, if 
not deeply moving. Richard Lewis was an 
Admetus who, for once in a way, secmed a 
worchy object of such a woman’s cffuctions. 
His singing and acting had an impassioned 
quality which suggested the undeily.ng weak- 
ness of a too dependent charzcier yet made 
him a more than plausible object of affection. 
Even Admetus has his masterful moments, 
and in this performance *Bannis la crainte’ 
sound d like a trumpet-call and almost 
persuaded us, as it momcnturily persuades 
Alcestis, that a brave front w.ll alter the 
bitter terms laid down by the oracle. 

All the cast found French in almost 
impossible language to sing (m ght Mme, 
Laszlo have achieved an easier, tenderer tone 
in an casier, more familiar languege?) but 
R'chard Lewis alone scemed unabashed by 
this formidable obstacle. His French, it is 
true, was not flattering to the car; but it was 
perfectly intelligible and carrsd complete 
conviction and this is ell thet the most 
demanding can ask. Of the smaller parts 
the High Priest (and later Apollo's sclf) was 
sung by Raimundo Torres and Hercules by 
Thomas Hemsley. The High Pricst lacked 
dignity, and his discomfort sccmed to come 
less from the divine afflatus then from some 
humbler, simply vocal maladjusimcnt to his 
part. Hercules, on the other h: nd, was well 
carried off and contrived to bring dramatic 
relief that was not simply com.c. 

Alceste is not to be judged simply for its 
music. It is a spectacle as well as a drama; 
and Carl Ebert’s beautifully contv.ved group- 
ings against Sir Hugh Casson’s ageless 
masonry, with the glowing yct subducd 
colours of Rosemary Vercoe’s costumes, 
created a general impression wh ch must be 
counted among one of Glynd bourne’s 
signal triumphs. Under Vittorio Gui not 
only the Royal Philharmon’c Orchestra but 
the all-important chorus caught the true 
note of tragic solemnity without fall ng into 
that wooden pomposity that is the danger of 
Gluck’s music; and the lighter interludes 
were graceful without trivicl.ty. Only the 
problem of the ballet, unsolved in_ the 
Glyndebourne Orfeo, again defied solution, 
and the conventionally archaic ‘dipping’ 
movements of the dancers struck a note of 
archness wholly foreign to the rest of the 
production. MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 

Executive Suite. (Empire.)- 
the Glen. (Gaumont.) 
Love. (Continentale.) 

It is a common belief in the States that on 
the top of the highest buildings in all 
American cities there are plushy penthouses 
in which the directors of Big Business smoke 
their cigars amid a wealth of olde oak 
panelling and make or wreck fortunes by a 
few pithy words into a dictaphone. E-vecutive 
Suite sets out to prove that the lions in the 
business jungle have similar desires, similar 
virtues and weaknesses to those of the 
rabbits, and that their lives are by no means 
as delightful as is supposed. Aficr the dc ath 
of a big furniture manufacturer, wh'ch of 
his five vice-presidents is to succeed h'm? 
The calculating, ambitious Frederic March, 
the experienced but ageing Walter P:dgeon, 


Trouble in 
Children of 


the jolly but adulterous Paul Douglas, the 
spirited William Holden or rugg.d Dean 
Jaggor? Worried to the brink of stomach 
ulcers, these rivals for power, spurred on or 
held back by their women, jockey for 
position, and it says much for this film that 
their characters are so fairly prescnicd ong 
becomes as anxious about the issue as they 
are. Though business, however big, is not 
essentially dramatic, nor indeed Particularly 
attractive, Robert Wise has made a fine film 
wh'ch manages to be both. He has dirceted 
it supremely well. The divided loyalties of 
do:ng what is best for the old firm <.nd what 
is best for oneself, the human pressures 
beh nd the scenes, the sympaihes and 
antipaihies, are noted with rare under. 
Sidng and recoid d with restra nt, and 
each cheracter is mnucely studied down to 
th last detail. The cool Mr. Maich’s pre 
occupation with hs p rspiring hands is a 
brill nt touch. With such a cast the acting 
calls for no shade of criticism, and as added 
to the aforemention.d there are Shelley 
Winters, June Allyson, Barbara Stanwyck 
and Louis Calhern—in all, nine stars—the 
firmany nt is a-dazzle with light, in fact 
rad intly active. 

Trouble in the Glen starts well with Orson 
Willcs as a rich South American laird of a 
castle in Scotland g:ving a sardonic analysis 
of the Scottish character, a brief résumé of 
the nation’s history and some wry comments 
on its weather. All seems set fair for 
another Whisky Galore. But no sooner has 
Mr. Welles removed h's vast frame znd his 
compcll.ng eye from the centre of the screen 
than we, as well as his glen, are in real 
trouble. The story concerns the closing of 
a road, the visit of an American ex-Gl, 
Forrest Tucker, to see his little girl, Margaret 
McCourt, who has polio, the poaching 
activities of some tinkers headed by Victor 
McLaglen and John McCallum, end the 
hcadstrong pride of a heavily tarianed 
Margaret Lockwood. Between the Scylla 
of mawkish sentimcntality and the Charytdis 
of pawky humour the film reels unhzppily, 
oveiplayed, overdresscd, over-Scotch and 
overwhelmingly embarrassing. Herbert 
Wilcox has directcd this lamentable picture 
wiih the best of intentions, but my Gri.ham 
blocd rejoices that evcn the hcaihcr could 
not bear such dishonour and did into a 
dirty brown before th: film was completed. 

Directed by Léon de Moguy and starring 
Jcan-Claude Pascal, Etch ka Chourcau and 
Lisa Bourdin, Children cf Love is a long long 
plea for the recons dcration of the unmarried 
mother’s place in society. The film is 
exclusively set in a Refuge Materiel. and 
though it is very sincere and very well ected 
the characters portrayed are too stereoiyped 
to be appealing. Here is the brazcn girl, the 
innocent, the weak-minded; the under- 
standing welfare officer, the handsome 
doctor. Anguish, hysteria, callousness. and 
a sermon on the joys of motherhood are all 
in their appointcd p'aces, and one has a 
strong feeling of having, cin matically 
speaking, been here bcfore. Unfortunately 
too, a message of this kind has to be very 
vehemently put across, stir in one a deep 
pity or an urge for rcform, if one is to spend 
two hours in the company of fifty women 
in varying stages of pregnancy. Only a 
direct arrow to the heart can counteract the 
effect of those bulging maternity smocks 
and Children of Leve, for all its integrity, 
fails to hit the bull’s-eye. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Letters to 


THE SPECTATOR, 





JUNE 18, 


the Editor 





SIR DUDLEY NORTH 


Sin,—In May, 1953, a historic and unprece- 
dented event occurred. Five Admirals of the 
Fieet, al] men of great distinction, three of 
whom had been First Sea Lord, asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to hold an 
enquiry into the case of Admiral Sir Dudley 
North. The request was refused. Their 
memorandum has now been published and 
the majority, if not all, of those who have 
read it find it very hard to understand why 
such a simple request which, as the authors 
sav, could only do good, was refused. The 
gubject was raised in the Commons at 
question time and there was a rather heated 
exchange between members and the First 
Lord. The North case ts, in fact, a cause 
céléebre 

Speculation is rife about the identity of the 

rson or persons for whom the First Lord 
= acted as spokesman when rebuffing the 
Admirals of the Fleet and when answering 
Questions in the House. No assurances, no 
pay will convince the public that he 
ras speaking for the Naval members of the 


Board 
Inevitably, the public have become con- 
yinced that there must be some political 


influences at work and they are now quoting 

e Official History as evidence that the Naval 

embers of the Board dur.ng the war were 

ot their own masters and deducing that it 
was the politicians who demanded a scape- 
goat for the fiasco at Dakar, a fiasco which 
yesulted from poor intelligence about the 
Attitude of the French autnorities in North 
Africa, his case illustrates the advantages 
and disadvantages of the modern method of 
conducting Government business through 
Boards who preserve their anonymity. In 
olden times the issue in the North case would 
have been between the Admiral and the Lord 
High Admiral. Today it is anyone’s guess 
who the Government representatives in 
Parliament are speaking for; no one will ever 
know if unanimity was reached at a full 
Board meeting or if the Government repre- 
sentative is only voicing the opinion of one 
Or two «anembers whose views are agreeable 
to him 

The advantage of anonymity is the immense 
power it gives to a Board. Letters containing 
Instructions to senior officers or letters con- 
Veying a reprimand or an order of dismissal 
are sent out in the name of the Lords Com- 
Missioners of the Admiralty, and, though the 
recipient can usually guess who instigated the 
letter and knows that it is unlikely that more 
than two members of the Board saw it before 
despatch, he must preserve the fiction that the 
Whole Board agreed to the letter and is pro- 
hibited from corresponding with any indivi- 
dual member. 

The disadvantage of anonymity is that 
members of a Board have to shoulder, without 
demur, the blame for mistakes made by their 
Colleagues. An example occurred during the 
Agadir crisis. The Cabinet asked for the 
Admiralty war plan. The only copy was in 
the pocket of the First Sea Lord, Sir Arthur 
Wilson, and he was stalking in Scotland. The 
Second Sea Lord was put in an impossible 
Position as neither he nor any other naval 
member had been taken into Wilson’s con- 

ence. But he and the other members were 
held to biame for this sorry state of affairs. 
More recently the Invergordon mutiny ruined 





the careers of several naval members of the 
Board who never saw papers about personnel 
and knew nothing about the cuts in pay, but 
it was the *‘ Admiralty’ who were partly to 
blame and so they were collectively respon- 
sible, 

On the whole the advantages of a Board 
of Admiralty instead of a Lord High Admiral 
and an Army Council instead of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief outweigh the disadvantages 
but in cases such as the North case the 
anonymity inevitably leads to the wildest 
speculations, and politicians and naval officers 
who may have had nothing to do with the dis- 
missal of the Admiral are now being named 
as the authors of the letter of dismissal. 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM JAMES (Admiral, 
The Road Farm, Churt, Surrey 


Retd.) 


PSYCHIATRY AND SPIRITUAL 
HEALING 

Sir.—As a medical practitioner of some forty 
years standing, interested for many years in 
psychological and philosophical problems, as 
well as having been for some time a member 
of the Archbishop of York’s Committee of 
Clergy and Doctors, | would like to comment 
on the articles in your issues of May 2lst 
and May 28th last on * Physical Methods in 
Psychiatry and Spiritual Healing.’ 

The main thesis of the articles seems to be 
that the favourable results of physical treat- 
ment in schizophrenia and the depressive 
psychoses are analogous to the conversions 
produced by the powerful dramatic appeals 
to the emotions practised, and consciously 
practised, by Wesley and modern 
American evangelists. As a corollary to this 
the writer suggests that the Churches have 
lost the power to change the lives of men, 
because they no longer practise such 
techniques. 

I suggest that the writer has not made out 
his case. There is no evidence whatever that 
the mechanisms at work in shock treatments 
or leucotomy, and those which are operative 
as a result of mass hysteria, are related in 
any way, There are no emotional disturb- 
ances in shock treatment, and the leucotomy 
patient is quite undisturbed by the operation 
It is significant that when the writer of the 
articles wishes to show that there is some 
similarity between psychiatric techniques and 
those of the evangelist, he chooses, not 
physical methods, but the method of 
abreaction, which is in a totally different 
category. 

I think that most medical men would agree 
that he paints far too rosy a picture cf the 
results of leucotomy. Whilst there is a lot 
to be said for any operation which transforms 
a bundle of misery, a nuisance to himself 
and everyone else, into a mild manic, or an 
anhedonic individual, one can hardly compare 
the result with that peace of God that passeth 
all understanding. And if the result of effec- 
tive evangelism is the production of such an 
apathetic condition, then one cannot com- 
mend it. 

It may be true that there is, in modern 
preaching, too much appeal to the intellect, 
and too little to the emotions. It is the whole 
man who must be changed, not simply his 
intellectual formulae. But how many preachers 
today firmly believe, as Wesley did, in the 
“ hideousness of sin, the wrath of God, and 
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the bitter pains of eternal death” ? And why 


should the appeal be made only to the 
emotion of fear? Christ Himself, when 
addressing the publicans and sinners, said 


little about the wrath of God, or the torments 
of Hell. His message was the message of 
the Love of God, in speech and in action. 
And that message is a far more devastating 
one than a gospel basing its effectiveness on 
an appeal to terror. | would suggest that 
what the world is waiting for is not the 
techniques of the spiricual scalp-hunter, how- 
ever modern and psychological they may be, 
but for love in action, and this is a matter, 
not for the skilful evangelist, but for the 
Church as a whole, layman as well as minister. 
Yours faithfully, 

MEDICUS 

{Name and address supplied.] 


A REAL TRUMPET 
Sirk, I am afraid that the subject of real or 
unreal trumpets is not likely to interest most 
readers of the Spectator at this stage of their 
existence, but perhaps you wouid allow me 
to reply to Mr. G. H. Wilbraham, who, while 
probably objeciing to dance band trumpeters 
playing through their hats, has no objection 
to talking through his. 

In the first piace, 1 did not say 
trumpet is an easy instrument to play. I 
did say, and stick to it, that, “the long D 
trumpet is no harder to play than the B flat 
and at times is much easier,” which is not 
saying that a trumpet is an easy instrument 
to play. 

Mr. Wilbraham first spoke of a “* deformed 
cornet,” now it has become a ™ bastard 
cornet” which must be “driven off the 
trumpet desks in every symphony orchestra.” 
Mr. Holmes wondered how much Mr. 
Wilbraham knew about trumpets, and he need 
wonder no longer. It is clear that what Mr. 
Wilbraham does not know about trumpets 
would fill a larger book than what he does 
know. 

1 thought at first that Mr, Wilbraham’s 
‘deformed’ and now * bastard’ cornet, was 
the B flat trumpet, which is used in every 
symphony orchestra, and also by dance band 
people too, and so it proves to be. Now, in 
addition, it is a “ slutch pump,” a name which 
hitherto has been applied in fun to the slide 
trombone because of the pump-like movement 
of the slide. 

My objection is to trumpeters using a 
B flat, which is a splendid instrument, for 
parts written for a D trumpet, thereby giving 
a less brilliant tone than the composer 
intended, and giving themselves, though the 
professional trumpeter does not bother about 
it, more work in transposing. The B flat has 
a thicker tone than the D. but I will wager 
that no symphony orchestra trumpeters use 
cornets for trumpet parts. 

Mr. Wilbraham says I speak “as if D 
were the only key in which a trumpet is now 
built.” I am sorry if he finds that in my 
letter, but to be definite let me say that the 
universally used trumpet is the B flat; you can 
buy one off the peg in any shop where they 
sel] trumpets. If you want a D it will have 
to be made for you, and will probably cost 
less than the B flat; D trumpets are not 
common, There are some trumpets in C, and 
also trumpets in F, one sounding a fifth below, 
and used on the continent, and one sounding 
a fourth above, as used in the Brandenburg 
No. 2 in F by Mr. George Eskdale. Such 


that a 


trumpets are however very rare, and doubt- 
less on occasion a cornet might be used for 
this work, 
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Trumpet parts are written for ‘trumpets in 
A,’ B flat, B, C, D, E flat, E, F and G. In 
the third act of Lohengrin there are trumpets 
in E flat, F, D, E and C all being played 
at the same time. 

Mr. Wilbraham invites me to play him a 
fanfare from the top of Snowdon which is 
opposite his house in Beddgelert, He does 
not know how lucky he is, for I was in 
Beddgelert less than a month ago and could 
have given him a good earful at closer 
range, if only I had known.—Yours faithfully, 

J. BEAUMONT PERCIVAL 
50 Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport 


Sirn.— May I, for the last time, return to the 
charge. Mr. Wilbraham would have us 
believe that the abominable cornet is being 
widely used in orchestras in place of the 
trumpet. I do not know what goes on in 
Wales, but I said that so far as England was 
concerned Mr. Wilbraham’s contention was 
wrong, and I say so again, 

Is it possible that the young players shown 
in the offending photograph of the Welsh 
National Youth Orchestra are playing cornets 
because they cannot yet afford to buy 
trumpets? That state of affairs is not un- 
known to us in this part of the world, but 
many good trumpet players started on the 
cornet. 

Mr. Wilbraham claims an extensive know- 
ledge of cornets and trumpets. Surely he 
should know, then, that trumpets are still 
manufactured in this country in the keys of 
Bb/A, C/Bb, D, Eb/D and F. A walk down 
Charing Cross Road will confirm _ this. 
Incidentally I do play the trumpet. 

About horns, I would only say again that 
the German rotary valve horn is ousting the 
French horn. Let Mr. Wilbraham come to 
London and see! I am delighted to think 
that the Welsh National Youth Orchestra is 
moving with the times in this respect, but 
would not presume to speculate on Mr. 
Dennis Brain’s opinion of this instrument. 

To Mr. Beaumont Percival I would say that 
if he finds the long D trumpet as easy to play as 
the Bb, then his place is among the immortals 
or at least the professionals. He has, how- 
ever, no need to defy anyone to attempt the 
first trumpet part of the B Minor Mass on a 
Bb instrument, because no one in his senses 
would think of it—yYours faithfully, 

N. S. HOLMES 
27 Derby Road, Caversham, Nr. Reading, 
Berks 


THE WAR AT SEA 
Sirn.—Mr. Kennedy has certainly been 
assiduous in studying my maps for clues 
which might support his opinion. But he 
overlooks a sentence in my text which belies 
his statement that I give no evidence that I 
am aware that during the final phase of the 
Bismarck operation there were destroyers still 
screening the fleet, At the bottom of page 407 
I wrote, “The Rodney and four destroyers were 
about 550 miles south-east of the enemy and 
were ordered to close.” That was on May 24th. 
My text is of course a great compression of 
a very complicated operation, and my maps 
are equally great simplifications of the 
origina] track charts. Both are designed to 
make the main features understandable to 
the lay reader. Inevitably much is omitted, 
and I know very well how, when one reads 
someone else’s account of an operation in 
which one took part, one seeks references 
to one’s own ship. I do it myself and like 


Mr. Kennedy am generally disappointed at the 
apace and weight accorded, To criticise the 
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extent to which a text is compressed and maps 
are simplified is of course perfectly fair 
criticism; and I appreciate that in his review 
of my book Mr. Kennedy commends the 
manner in which I have tried to accomplish 
those purposes. But I question whether it is 
fair criticism to accuse a _ historian of 
inaccuracy or of ignorance merely because 
some aspects of an operation are given little 
space. There is, moreover, a close parallel 
elsewhere in the same chapter to my treatment 
of the destroyers which were with the Rodney. 
The six originally with the Hood and Prince 
of Wales are never mentioned again after the 
sinking of the former, and none of their names 
is ever given. I find it odd that Mr. 
Kennedy thinks it possible for a reader of an 
account of the pursuit of the Bismarck to 
assume from my brief mention of the bomb- 
ing of the Mashona and Tartar that they 
had nothing to do with the pursuit. Why 
should it be mentioned except as part of that 
story? Mr. Kennedy’s best point is that [ 
should have shown on Map 32 that the 
Rodney had with her the destroyers men- 
tioned in the text. I am grateful for that 
suggestion and for having my attention drawn 
to the misprint on the same map. I will 
endeavour to have both corrected in the new 
printing now being prepared.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

S. W. ROSKILL 
Cabinet Office, Great George Street, S WJ 


ENOSIS 


Sir,—I wonder whether Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie has any personal and up-to-date know- 
ledge of Cyprus and the Cypriot attitude 
toward Enosis? There might be something 
to be said for his appeal if we could be sure 
that the whole of the Greek-speaking Cypriots 
really desired union with Greece. But do 
they ? 

The two main factions who noisily clamour 
for Enosis are the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Cyprus and the strong, well-organised Com- 
munist party. School teachers are evidently 
being influenced by one or the other group, 
with the result that the only unfriendliness I 
have come across in this lovely island, with 
its hospitable charming people, has been in 
the older school children. 

The Church bases the universality of the 
desire for Enosis on the results of a ballot it 
holds from time time. But (I am told by 
Cypriots and thus cannot personally vouch 
for it) this ballot is not a secret one, and such 
is the pressure the Church can put on its 
members that they dare not vote other than 
as desired. They would not only risk excom- 
munication, but pressure would be brought on 
their employers so that they would lose their 
jobs, and their children would be driven out 
of the schools. These fears are no doubt 
exaggerated, but they are very real. 

The more educated Cypriots also realise 
that were Cyprus no longer part of the British 
Empire, their young men would no longer be 
able to take up employment in England, Aus- 
tralia and Africa, as so many do at present. 
Also many have learnt that the people of 
Rhodes are beginning to realise that condi- 
tions in that island were more prosperous 
under pre-war Italian rule, and even regret 
the change. 

So, before we listen to talk of the universal 
wish for Enosis, let the Church hold a ballot 
which is a really secure one. The peasants, 
of course, would still vote as their priests 
advised them. But to the 100,000 Turkish 
minority vote against Enosis there might well 
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be added a surprising 
Cypriot votes. 

Until recently, the question of Enosis has 
caused little reaction in Greece itself. Such 
feeling as there now is has been deliderately 
worked up by the machinations of Archbishop 
Makarios of Cyprus. The editor of an Athens 
paper recently had the courage to say what 
many Greeks and Cypriots are no doubt 
thinking: that it would be more seemly if the 
archbishop were to attend to his religioys 
duties rather than meddle in politics. 

As a philhellene, I would suggest tha 
Britain should show her friendliness and 
admiration for Greece by ceding to her, not 
Cyprus, but the Elgin Marbles.—Yours faith. 
fully, 


London 


number of Greek. 


J. OLIVER 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
Sm,—I observe the eagerness with which yoy 
publicise and lend your support in your issue 
of June IIth to the attack which the staf 
of the British Council have made on the 
Evening Standard. 

You say “If the Association’s case is wel] 
founded then Lord Beaverbrook’s campaign 
has not been that kind of fair campaign which 
&@ newspaper is entitled to run against an 


institution it disapproves of . . . It has indeed 
been a campaign of jaunty and underbred 
calumny.” 


But surely you have had ample time to 
decide whether the asociation’s case is well 
or ill founded. The Evening Standard on 
Friday, June 4th, published a leader which 
replied in detail, and I believe effectively, to 
every single charge the staff of the British 
Council made against it. 

You make no reference of any kind to that 
reply. You print the allegation, you suppress 
the defence. 

It would seem to me that in so doing you 
are guilty of the very crime of which the 
staff of the British Council have tried des- 
perately and vainly to accuse the Evening 
Standard.—Y ours faithfully, PERCY ELLAND 

Editor 
Evening Standard, 47 Shoe Lane, E.C4 


Sir,— Your readers are told that the Express 
is guilty of ‘calumny,’ ‘ meanness’ and other 
malpractices, Yet no clue is given to the 
Daily Express answer to the British Council 
staff’s complaints, nor even to the existence 
of such an answer—-though, in fact, one was 
published a full week before the Spectator. 

Your readers ought to be told that the 
Spectator makes a habit of attacking the 
Daily Express. There was a shameless example 
in March this year, where the facts utterly 
contradicted your allegation—as reference to 
the Express reply in your file will show.— 
Yours faithfully, A. CHRISTIANSEN 


Daily Express, Fleet Street, E.CA Editor 


[The ‘defence’ of the Beaverbrook Press, 
which has presumably been read by millions, 
was of course taken into account in the 
writing of the note in question, It was, as 
the writers of the above letters know perfectly 
well, a completely unsatisfactory defence and 
the Spectator could only have dealt with it 
in full by destroying jt. It is therefore diff- 
cult to see what the writers of the above two 
letters have to complain about. 

As to Mr. Christiansen’s second paragraph, 
the Spectator has no intention of telling its 
readers that it ‘makes a habit’ of attacking 
the Daily Express. It-does nothing of the 
kind.—Editor, Spectator.] . 
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Rabbie Burns Transmogrified 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 224 
Report by A. M. O. S. 
The poems of Burns have recently been‘ translated’ into English for the benefit of the benighted 


Sassenac h. 
using any characteristic Burns metre. 


Competitors were asked to comment on this event in a poem of three stanzas, 
The verses could be in English or Lowland Scots (not 


too broad) and need not represent what competitors believed would be Burns's own reaction. 


A smallish entry, and, as might have been 
expected, most of the competitors were 
obviously Scots. . Nevertheless, quite a 
number of not-quite-benighted Sassenachs, 
with the aid of the erudite Jamieson, 
cobbled up Burnsian poems whose synthetic 
dialect was not too obvious. I do not 
include Pibwob, who would have some 
difficulty in explaining his second verse: 

I'll understand when you today 

Tell me you’re my pint-stoup, and say 

Why chuftfie hurcheons dow na mae 

A bainie head, 
Wi’ right guid willie-waughts wha hae 
Wi’ Wallace bled. 

Another Sassenach, from Oxford, rather 
spoilt hs verses by including very modern 
slang. “Blinkin’ and ‘pack it in’ do not go 
well even ina comment on Burns. Kenneth 
S. Kitchen claims: 

... [can chant without a snicker 
Auld Rabbie’s phoney Doric bicker 
Just as he planned its 
But I'd not give a daimen icker 
To understand it. 
I doubt his claim, and reprobate his scan- 
dalous lack of eagerness for new knowledge. 
Selah introduced the modern allusive note: 
He’s pitten our Rab intae English 
Wi smeddum and polish and pith, 
And it’s W. H. and no’ Goodsir 
That ll snaffle the siller for Smith. 
Most competitors deprecatcd the English 
translation, the most vigoruusly expressed 
being Lakon, who wrote: 

And ye, ye louse, ye crowlin ferlie, 

The bluid ye suck, ye need sae sairly; 

Yere ain that rins sae thin and sairly 

Tae water turns. 
Forbye a mon maun wauken airly 
Tae better Burns. 
Hope Mullens was somewhat gentler: 
, It's no” his wyte 
That a’ his kittle dairg was tholed in vain; 
The lilt is there, but no’ the Scottish bite, 

The meanin’ hauds, but a’ the speerit’s gane: 
Oh, wad that yon birkie had let it weel alane! 
T. E. Caton thought, however, that, trans- 
lated or not, “*Tae him wha lends a loving 

ear It ci nna fade.” 


I have had no hesitation in selecting for 
first prize (£3) P. M., both of whose entries 
Seemed to me better than any of the rest. 
The second prize (£1) goes to William Evans 
for the best Sassenach version; and the 
third prize (£1) to John Smellie Martin, 
whose pithy Doric touched a chord in me. 
The runners-up were R. Kennard Davis, 
Sir Patrick Laird, M. R. Tannahill and 
G. J. Blundell. 


PRIZES 
(P. M.) 
On the Proposed Anglicising of Burns 
“Ot a the airts the wind can blaw” 
The sooth-wind scunners me,— 
Sac mealie-mou'd an’ mim its craw 
The meanin’s ill tae see. 
(Then wae’s me for Rabbie’s ploo, 
This wark will be the coupin’ 0 t— 
A foalie yokit wi’ a coo 
/ wadna hae the roupin’ ot.) 


Oor Rab, he “brewed a peck o’maut” 
An’ bade us fill oor cogs an’ tassies 
An’ tak’ a guid Scots williewacht — 
Not stir-aboot for English lassies. 
(But wae’s me for Rabbie’s plea, 
This wark will see the deein’ 0’ t— 
*Tis sowens mixed wi’ barley bree, 
I'll no be at the preein’ o't.) 
“The cardin’ o’t, the spinn’in o’t”: 
In borrowed braws he’s unco’ queer. 
Plain hodden gray was aye his coat, 
He had nae truck wi’ fancy gear. 
(O wait's me for Rab, ill-fated, 
An’ mony’s the tear I've grutten fort 
—O Rabbie, gin ye be translated 
I sal na gie a bution for't.) 


(GLOSS: scunners, disgusts; mim, affected; 
coupin’, upsetting: roupin’, selling by auction; 
williewacht, strong draught; stir-aboot, meal 
and water; sowens, husks in water; pree’in’, 
testing; grutien, wept.) 


(WILLIAM EVANS) 


Flow gently, Sweet Afton, no more need 
thou rage; 

Thy puzzlement’s eased in a following page. 

Too long have thy green *braes’ re-echo'd 
thy shout: 

“Whatever was Robbie Burns talking 
about?” 

Thou “wee” plough'd-up mouse, and thou, 
Doon’s flowery banks, 

Join hands with the reader in mystified ranks. 

Your whistles, my lads, have at long last 
availed; 
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This volume lays bare what the poet left 
veiled. 
The lover of Burns who for years has made 
shift 
With ease and guess to catch broadly his 
drift 


Will find in this book as its pages he turns 
That not with less heat but more light Robert 
Burns. 


(JOHN SMELLIE MARTIN) 
Rab’s latest fame ye wudna guess, 
A chiel frae yont the Tweed, nae less, 
Has rigged him oot in English dress 
For guid Scots Lallans; 
But, och, it fails me to express 
The loss 0° ballance. 
Wairsh, wairsh, as parritch withoot saut, 
Or ale that has nae taste o° maut, 
And feckless as a causeway claut 
For kaimin pow-hair; 
Rab Burns himsel I'm shair wud ca’ it 
But skinklin sow-fare. 
In truith it canna weel be dune, 
And failure’s little short 0’ sin; 
Ruskin held Scots a’ tongues abune 
For strength and saftness, 
Its touch a dew-drap or a linn 
In spring-spate daftness. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 227 
Set by J. P. Stevenson 

A recent correspondence in The Times 
recorded examples of ‘harmless deception’— 
e.g., by the man who dressed up in a grey 
topper, etc., during Ascot Week, but never 
left Town. The usual prize of £5 will be 
awarded for a letter (limited to 150 words) 
attributing some similar (and appropriate) 
vanity to any character of history or fiction, 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 227, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than June 29th. 
Results in the Spectator of July 9th. 


Country Life 


THe other day I came across a jar that con- 
tained goose grease. It had been collected 
and laid aside on the insistence of a friend 
who firmly believed in the stuff as a remedy 
for a cold on the chest. I do not doubt the 
effectiveness of goose grease. I can imagine 
that it keeps out the cold as well as any 
thing next to whale blubber or one of the 
other things favoured by Eskimo tribes 
Fortunately from the time we filled our jar 
no one in the family suffered anything so 
bad as to justify his or her being anointed. 
We had the grease as a sort of talisman. 
The thought of being rubbed with it may 
have in itself been a preventative. When I 
happened across the jar from time to time 
it reminded me of other old-fashioned 
remedies such as the chest protector of brown 
paper soaked in camphorated oil and the old 
sock similarly treated and fastened about the 
sufferer’s neck before he retired to bed. We 
have no stock of grease now. If we are 
afflicted before we have another goose to 
cook we may suffer, for, when I tried to get 
the fire to burn, I anointed the damp sticks 
with the grease. I am sure it must be better 
for keeping out colds. It is a poor thing for 
lighting fires. It made a most unpleasant 
smell and left the sticks smouldering as before. 


A Roving Dog 
How extraordinarily individual in charac- 
ter some animals are. A friend was telling 


me about his Airedale dog named Rover, a 
large, intelligent&and very affectionate animal 
that could not have been given a more apt 


name, It is this dog’s habit to take a bus 
journey when the mood is upon him, and he 
jumps aboard the local bus, travels as far as 
he wants and wanders off to visit friends. 
If he goes on the bus with his master, he 
often leaves again when he sees some land- 
mark which he associates with people he 
knows. When my friend travels by car he 
sometimes encounters his dog on the road, 
and Rover will then join him for the journey 
home. I was amused to hear that one morn- 
ing, after dog and master had got on the bus, 
the conductor, who had collected fares, came 
to my friend and refunded the money for the 
dog’s ticket, saying, “ It seems he only wanted 
to go to the first stop and it wasn't worth 
charging for that.” A restless spirit is not 
confined to humans, for, since his owner 
moved house, the wandering dog has exten- 
ded his territory by visiting an old lady who 
formerly lived next dgor to his old address, 
but has since moved her home some miles 
in the opposite direction. No one seems to 
know how the dog rediscovered the old lady. 


Virus Disease 
A sign of virus disease in strawberries is 
the yellowing of leaf edges and the stunted 
appearance of the plant, As with raspberries, 
which carry mottled leaves, the plants should 
be taken up at once and destroyed by burn- 
ing. Strawberries can be treated for mildew 
with a dusting of sulphur, and raspberries 
should be dusted with derris as a precaution 
against the maggot of the beetle. 
IAN NIALL 
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SUD BLUG ET 


Compton Mackenzie 


COUNT high among the pleasures of old age the news 

of honours conferred upon admired friends and acquain- 

tances, and the Birthday Honours of June 10th were 
wnusually generous in this respect. 


Dr. Edith Sitwell is the greatest poet that the women of 
England have yet produced and the Order of the British Empire 
was beginning to look rather ridiculous on Parnassus without 
Dr. Sitwell as a Dame. It was, indeed, high time that her 
stature was formally acknowledged. 1 had a strong suspicion 
pearly forty years ago that she would in time displace my 
beloved Christina Rossetti from her supremacy; with the 

ssage of the years a rich maturity has given to Edith Sitwell’s 
genius the glow of a golden harvest. When I shall have the 
pleasure of addressing her as Dame Edith I shall be addressing, 
with a prefix hallowed by childhood’s fairy dreams, a figure 
of English history. 

Many of us have wondered for a long time when Somerset 
Maugham would receive a recognition that seemed so long 
Overdue. Well, it has been accorded at long last, at very long 
Jast, for Somerset Maugham was eighty years old last January. 
I was only a boy of fourteen when I read his first novel Liza 
of Lambeth. It has always seemed strange to me that during 
this century the contribution of actors to public entertainment 
should have been recognised so much more prodigally than the 
contribution of novelists and dramatists. A distinguished 
@lder statesman of today once asked me some thirty years 
ago why we novelists always jeered at politicians. 1 told him 
it must be because we were always excluded from the Honours 
List in favour of actors and organists. Being at that time a 
politician himself and not yet an elder statesman, he took 
my answer seriously. “Who do you think ought to have a 
knighthood ?” he asked. I nominated an obvious candidate 
and he said he should take an early opportunity of bringing the 
name of that novelist to the attention of the Prime Minister. 
Unfortunately my nominee died a month later and so I never 
had the satisfaction of knowing if the suggestion had been 
heeded. 

I shall take this opportunity of saying that Hilaire Belloc 
was offered a CH and that he did not reply to the letter asking 
whether the proposal to recommend him for the honour was 
agreeable to him. I should add that the offer was made at a 
time when Belloc was ill and unhappy and when, his sister 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes told me, he was paying no attention 
to any kind of correspondence. 


To return to the question of entertainment. It is probably 
true to say that a writer who feels that the entertainment of 
feaders is his primary duty is viewed in official and academic 
circles with distrust. When the University of Oxford gave P. G. 
Wodehouse a D. Litt, it was regarded as a manifestation of 
coy donnish humour, of Senior Common Room whimsy. 
Apparently it annoyed his fellow-authors, to judge by the 
unanimity with which so many of them rushed into print to 
disown him after those completely harmless broadcasts he gave 
from Berlin. It was as revolting an exhibition of kicking a man 
when he was down as I can remember. I wrote a letter in 
his defence to the Daily Telegraph, which had opened its 
columns to abuse of him, but, in the perfervid patriotism of 
the emotional moment which at that date was unpleasantly 
coloured by the funk into which the German victories had put 
some people, my letter was not printed. 


W. Somerset Maugham has always made it clear that he 
wasited to en‘*ertain his readers, and if he had died before he 


was seventy his enduring vitality and industry, his fine craf 
manship and prodigious fertility, and his artistic integrity woul 
have gained him little more than a sigh for poor Yorick from 
constipated intellectuals who prefer the dried senna-pods of 
criticism to the fresh marrowfat peas of creation. Maugham’s 
obstinate survival for another decade has compelled admiratio 
for his achievement, and this belated CH is an expression F 
the high regard to which he is so abundantly entitled. 

If Mr. Arthur Bryant had written nothing except his study 
of Charles II, I should have thought knighthood was his meet 
reward, such a lot of Whig misrepresentation was thrown on 
the rubbish-heap when that book appeared. How much more 
he has done since to deserve it is comfortably obvious. 

The general public is always more interested to read of the 
knighthood of figures with whom many of them are familiar; 
the knighthood of a worthy man for political and public services 
in Loamshire inevitably suggests that the services were moré 
political than public. Even when the man in the street, at any 
rate in England, reads that a knighthood has been given to 
somebody like Mr. John Cameron, QC, Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates, Member, Industrial Disputes Tribunal, he will 
suppose that some dryasdust lawyer has been rewarded for hig 
astute caution. The man in the street could not be more 
wrong. ‘Jock’ Cameron is the most brilliant advocate in 
Scotland, who has served with distinction in both great wars, 
who can sail a boat with anyone, and who if he had not followed 
the law as a profession might have been a painter of renown, 
I can imagine no more suitable figure to be a knight of today, 

The CBE as a recognition of the arts is a comparatively 
new device, and it is a pity that we do not have two words 
for ‘commander ’ like the Italians so that we could distinguish 
between a naval commander and the commander of an order 
of chivalry. Two old and dear friends of mine have been given 
the CBE in the Birthday Honours, and if they were Italians 
I should be addressing them as commendatore. However, 
I cannot call Eric Linklater ‘ commander’ without imperilling 
his military status as a major. No author alive today has done 
more to deserve the rose and grey ribbon of the Order of the 
British Empire round his collar, and may he laugh long to 
enjoy it! The other commendatore is Arnold Haskell, the 
Director of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet School. I may have played 
a humble part in focussing attention on his services by per- 
suading him to grow a beard. I watched over the growth of 
Arnold Haskell’s beard from the time it was as sparse as a 
sowing of winter wheat until it became the ample but always 
trim boskage of today when it is the authentic beard of a 
commendatore, almost a corner of the Borghese Gardens. 
No doubt if Arnold Haskell had remained clean-shaven his 
services to the ballet would have been recognised, but that 
beard was worth a decoration for its own services, and I think 
it should have been mentioned in the Honours List as well as 
his Directorship. 

Another CBE that gave me particular pleasure was that of 
Mr. Andrew Stewart, the Controller of the Home Service of 
the BBC; and how much more heart-warming it was to read 
of Mr. Gerald Moore’s CBE for services to music than of 
Mr. X Y —’s for political and public services in Eatanswill. 
Finally, may I, without offending the Daily Express, congratu- 
late Lr. W. F. Starkie, the Director of the British Institute in 
Madrid, upon his CMG ? He has been of immense value to 


British prestige in Spain; I doubt if he has spent much more 
than three or four millions of the taxpayers’ money and by 
doing so robbed the football pools. 
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The Lion has a message 


The Lion has many messages that must travel speedily | 
and securely. To the lands of the Caribou and of the | 
Springbok; to the lands of the Kiwi and the Kangaroo. To | 
the sovereign nations and all the other countries of the 


Commonwealth. 
These territories in their turn have information and 
opinions to send to one another. Who carries the messages? | 
Consider how the eight senior countries of the Common- | 
wealth exchange messages. Each within its own boundaries 
collects messages and sends them overseas. Each receives 


and delivers incoming messages. For example, in the 
United Kingdom the G.P.O. does these things. In Australia 
they are done by the Overseas Telecommunication Com- 


mission (Australia) and the Post Office. The messages may 


travel by cable under the sea or by wireless through the 
ether. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 150,000 mile 
Commonwealth cable network and maintains it with its 
fleet of 8 cable ships. The Company also owns, maintains 
and operates the wireless relay stations on the trunk routes. 
The Company’s staff, at their stations in 74 countries, 


stand at the centre of Commonwealth communications. 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. operates the overseas telegraph 
service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable 
services of foreign countries in which concessions are held. 


How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet “‘ World Wide Communication ’’, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
this paper, to:— The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


Cricket and the 
Constitution 


By H. J. FAIRLIE 


ROFESSOR DENIS BROGAN, in his excellent book 

on the English people, ridicules the idea that cricket is 

the English national game. Look, he says, at the millions 
who follow association football. Look at the national rite 
which is performed annually at Wembley. Can anyone doubt 
that soccer, the game of the industrial proletariat, is in reality 
the national game? Professor Brogan, I have always thought, 
for once missed the point; and it is a point which the Professor 
of Political Science at Cambridge—who, after all, had the 
advantage of an Oxford education—should have been the first 
to grasp. 

It is agreed, one may assume, that the English, in the arrange- 
ment of their public life, are skilled at preserving the form and 
changing the reality. Indeed, the fostering of necessary illusions 
is the real contribution which the English have made to solving 
the problem of how men may live peacefully together. Not 
to put too fine a point on it, they have tried to show the world 
that deceit is the better part of unwritten constitutions. One 
pretends that things are not what they are, with the result that 
the reality of politics can go on without popular passions being 
too aroused—because popular passions are engaged by the 
forms. 

All this is elementary text-book stuff. One of the weaknesses 
of so many Continental democracies is that they do not have 
a false front to hide the real beastliness of democratic politics. 
(This is not an attack on democracy. All forms of government 
are beastly. The modern fallacy is to assume that democracy 
is in some way more virtuous.) If the people of England had 
the reality of their political processes laid bare to them, they 
would be so shocked at the manceuvres, the duplicities, the 
double-talk which are necessary to it that they would turn in 
horror to the first benevolent despot who offered to save them. 
Instead, the English system deceives the people into believing 
that what they see is the reality, and they are untroubled by 
the nightmare beneath. 

Professor Brogan presumably remembers enough of what he 
learned at those two nurseries of political thinking—Glasgow 
University and Balliol—to agree with what has been said so 
far. Why not, then, realise that the same principles are at 
work in the field of sport? Indeed, since the English try to 
take their rules of political behaviour from sport, is it not 
reasonable to expect that sport will show these principles to be 
operating even more clearly than in the world of politics? Of 
——_ —___—___ 
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course, Professor Brogan is right: it is an illusion that crickey 
is the national game. But the illusion is far more important 
than the reality he so painstakingly reveals. 

Let us consider an up-to-date example. The English are ag 
bad losers at sport as any other people. (They could only 
pretend that they were good losers in the days when there wag 
no chance of their losing.) This being so, ponder the catas. 
trophe it would have been if soccer had been accepted as the 
national game—and England had still been defeated 7—} by 
Hungary. Questions would have been asked in Parliament 
Call-up arrangements would have been altered to exempt from 
national service any youth who could kick a ball. The Chap. 
cellor of the Exchequer would have had to amend his Finance 
Bill in order to assist the League football clubs. The Lancer 
would have urged the use of medical hypnosis before inter. 
national games. Universities would have given scholarships to 
soccer players from Highbury. 

Instead, the worst that we have had is the series in the 
Daily Express on the * Guilty Men of Soccer.” The English, 
in fact, can accept the fact that they have been defeated at 
soccer with a stiff upper lip—because it does not touch the 
real roots of their national pride, because soccer is not the 
national game. It would be far different if they were defeated 
at what is accepted to be the national game, cricket. Then, 
indeed, they would feel humbled, and the MCC selectors would 
not just be the ‘Guilty Men of Cricket’; they would be run 
out of public life. This is where the final fiendish cleverness 
of the English comes in. They keep cricket, their national game, 
within the Commonwealth, where defeat is acceptable and 
respectable. 

All this passes Professor Brogan by, which is perhaps not 
surprising, since he was born within the sound of the Hampden 
Roar. But even though he may come from a country where 
they seem to play football even at the height of summer, his 
long sojourn in England should have prevented any native 
prejudices from blinding his judgement. For the English, who 
are sports mad, cricket is as valuable a safety valve in the field 
of sport as the more popular aspects of the Monarchy are in 
the political system. Soccer, which is in reality the national 
game, is never allowed to get out of proportion in men’s minds 

as, say, baseball does in some American universities—because 
all the sillier emotions which sport arouses are harmlessly 
focused on cricket, which manifestly is not, by Professor 
Brogan’s definition, the national game. 

[he task of preserving the illusion that cricket is the national 
game is an important one. Politicians have to play their part; 
not just by making discriminatory concessions to cricket, as 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has done, but by 
introducing as often as possible into their speeches metaphors 
taken from the cricket field. Writers also have to play their 
part; all the pastoral euphuisms of Mr. Neville Cardus and his 
imitators, all the invasions of the cricket field by such men as 
Sir John Squire and Sir James Barrie, all the anthologies of 
cricket literature—one almost wrote cricket liturgy—are the 
bricks and mortar of this great and necessary exercise in self- 
deception. Professor Brogan should go to Fenner’s one after- 
noon and, if it rains, read them. 

Lastly, the schoolmasters and headmasters have their part 
to play. They must encourage among their young charges the 
illusion that cricket has some connection with the esprit de 
corps. (The puritan in the English must always find some moral 
defence of his pleasures, and he defends his addiction to sports 
by the argument that they encourage team spirit, working 
together, esprit de corps.) Cricket encourages the team spirit 
less than perhaps any other team game. Except possibly in the 
field, the whole game is an excuse for individual exhibitionism, 
for individual feats of glory with the bat or the ball. But the 
illusion must be preserved, and so far the headmasters of 
England have kept it alive remarkably well. 

So, let me give this advice to Professor Brogan before his 
book on the English people is reprinted, as it surely and 
deservedly will be. Take time off from the ‘ Round Britain Quiz’ 
and go round England on your Sunday afternoons. Go to the 
village cricket matches which have been celebrated in so much 
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g as well as so much good prose, Put Bagehot in your 

ket when you go, and as the scene begins to have its hypnotic 
effect, as you begin to feel that you are being initiated into the 
mystery. take your Bagehot out, and open it at the chapters 
on the Monarchy. and the House of Lords. You will then 
understand both agehot and cricket better. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Choose Your Weapons 


By ROBERT MILNE-TYTE (St. Catherine’s, Oxfard) 


T was to have been a quiet duel, an Eights Week diver- 
tissement, sober suits and revolvers at twenty-four paces, 
no ostentation. But the ubiquitous Press lurked among 

the Christ Church cloisters, and so, as with the conduct of the 
Ruddigore lady, “ paragraphs got into all the papers.” 

If Kurt Werner read about it, among the shattered remains 
of the university at Munich, he must have done so with light 
contempt, fingering, through habit, the sabre scars on his broad 
forehead. Blank cartridges, Ach! For Kurt, who was an 
eighteen-year-old SS corporal when the war ended, is a master 
of the modified, post-war student duel. Not for him the dumm) 
weapons and chemical * blood’ of our encounter. _ When he 
fights, in back rooms of sad, apologetic cafes sprouting among 
the ruins of Munich, the sabre blades are naked, and the blood 
which flows is real. 

For the benefit of insistent journalists, a reason had been 
discovered for our affair. A girl in the foreground, quick words 
at a pariy, a slapped face, a glove thrown down, “ My seconds 
will call.” ; 

But in certain university centres of Germany, no reason is 
sought. Behind locked doors, and protected from authority by 
vigilant sentinels (since duelling, legalised by Hitler, is again 
unlawful) Fraternity Alpha meets its opponents from Beta by 
the fixture card, as casually as Brasenose and Lincoln meet on 
the Rugby field. 

There are those among Germany’s student population who 
call for the disbandment of the cliquish, semi-secret fraternities 
Which flourish at many universities, and for the practical as 
well as theoretical abolition of duelling. To them, the fraternity 
and the duel are symbols of a past in which: they take little 
pride, of a tradition best forgotten. : 

Not surprisingly, Kurt Werner opposes these views. Will- 
ingly he will forget the Nazi era, and the war. It was all a 
bad mistake, and it is convenient to wipe it from the mind. 
As for his own part, “ There were two kinds of SS,” he insists, 
“not both were bad. In those days I was proud to serve, you 
would have been too. It was all so different then.” But he is 
faithful to the fraternities, for he claims, with a degree of justi- 
fication, that their permanent headquarters (usually on the 
business premises of some former member) are valuable centres 
of daily association. In the non-residential universities of 
Germany, some with student populations of ten or fifteen 
thousand, lunch hour at the fraternity house is the one sure 
time to find one’s friends. 

As for duelling—and here he bases comparison on personal 
observation during a Hilary term in Oxford—it presents, he 
maintains, no greater hazard than some British sports. “ It is 
not more dangerous than your Rugby,” he tells me, a shade 
uncertainly as, prior to a duel, he straps himself into the leather 
armour which protects him from chest to eyebrows. Five 
minutes later the contest is over and he lies in a deep chair, 
pale, and bleeding from a jagged gash high on the forehead. 
“ Ach, it is nothing,” he declares tenaciously, “in Rugby you 
break bones.” 

But for our contestants there were neither gashed heads nor 
broken bones. The encounter, a squib to enliven a curiously 
quiescent Trinity term, was an upstart affair, plainly the work 
af amatcurs. Kurt would rever approve, or perhaps even under- 
stand. It began, quite sacrilegiously, with a rehearsal. In a 
field at Wolvercote, Forsyth expired with the histrionic authen- 
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ticity of a Gielgud, and afterwards adjourned with the remainder 
of the cast for tea, among the peacocks at the * Trout.’ 

On the appointed day, at an improbable pre-lunch hour, two 
crepitating carriages of the horseless variety carried the con- 
testants, with their seconds, to the rendezvous. At this spot, 
before the ivy-covered facade of the House’s Meadow Build- 
ings, where Broad Walk meets the path to the barges, Royalist 
Prince Rupert is reputed to have duelled during undergraduate 
days at Magdalen. Perhaps when we arrived, the pale ghosts 
from that encounter lingered expe-tantly there, but if so they 
were the only spectators, for the long, gravelled paths were 
empty of humans. 

There was a brief plenary conference-—-the affair was point- 
less without any audience—and as we talked, warmth from 
Forsyth’s body prematurely released chemical fluid from the 
phial strapped to his chest, staining his shirt an awesome 
crimson. The leaking phial was the deciding factor, obviously 
now plans would have to be reiarded, while fresh “ blood ” 
was obtained. 

Two hours later, as people trickled down to the barges for 
the Fifth Division race, Eden and Forsyth stood back to back 
in Broad Walk, revolvers in their hands. At a word of com- 
mand they each marched twelve paces, turned, and after an 
excruciating pause, fired almost simultaneously. There was a 
rush as Forsyth staggered, * blood” soaking his clean, frilled 
shirt. Gasping in startlingly realistic fashion, he was_half- 
dragged into Meadow Buildings, and, as we crowded round 
him, there were puzzled, alarmed faces among the knots of 
spectators, where previously there had been amused tolerance. 
Inside the college the revolvers were quickly disposed of. 
Wrapped in copies of The Times, they were spirited through 
Tom Gate looking for all the world like superior parcels of 
fish and chips. 

And that, it seemed, was the end of the affair, except that 
a photographer found us (“* You had me worried when they 
carried you in,” he said to Forsyth), and persuaded the prota- 
gonists to pose for ‘action’ pictures. But it wasn’t the end, 
for those two shots were louder than we had imagined, and for 
a week afterwards their echoes were heard. 

The police came first. “Case of attempted murder,” said 
the jovial detective who took statements. And perhaps that 
could have been the charge; at any rate, the law dons of one 
SCR argued the point into the small hours of one morning. 
Next an American radio correspondent called, and then, at the 
beginning of the following week, the post became reactive. 
['wo gospels arrived anonymously from Scarborough, St. Luke 
for Eden, St. John for Forsyth. Then a letter from an Army 
man: “ Have you cleaned the revolvers? Blanks cause corro- 
sion.” Another from someone’s long lost cousin, and a re- 
proachful third from a Plymouth Brother. Finally, when the 
police had reported, the colleges acted, and there were discreet 
fines. 

Undoubtedly Kurt Werner would never have approved this 
escapade, especially our-being detected. But it’s of no con- 
cern, since none of our party proposes to repeat the experiment. 
Maybe, as he says, duelling has no more hazards than Rugby, 
but we don’t intend to find out. We'll settle for Rugby. 
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Bergmann’s Masterpiece 
By JOHN WAIN 


“Quite a lot of Englishmen do get married, you 








I laughed. 
know.” 
“They marry their mothers. 
destruction of Europe.” 

* | must say, I don’t quite see... 

“It will lead definitely to the destruction of Europe. I have 
written the first chapters of a novel about this. It is called The 
Diary of an Etonian Oedipus.” Bergmann suddenly gave me a 
charming smile. “ But do not worry. We shall change all that.” 

HE quotation is from Mr. Isherwood’s last novel, Prater 

Violet; and here,* eight years later, is Bergmann’s master- 

piece. With differences, of course; Bergmann, not being 

a real person, could not write it himself, so Mr. Isherwood 
stepped in; this meant, since Mr. Isherwood’s change of 
nationality, that the hero could not be anything so Limey as an 
Etonian, and became the Anglo-American equivalent, with 
mixed parentage, an English childhood and a Cambridge 
education, but still careful to use expressions like * gotten’ and 
‘from here on in.’ But then Bergmann, too, went out to 
Hollywood “ with his family, early in 1935,” and it’s his novel 
underneath it all. The hero has no parents, only a lot of money, 
and he marries, first, a distinguished novelist to whom he 
Looks Up, and second a very pretty little fly-by-night on whom 
he (rather painfully) Looks Down, and who had already been 
his mistress while the distinguished one was dying of heart 
disease. It certainly leads to the destruction, not of Europe 
(that is vieux jeu by now), but of his own personality, which 
he sets about restoring by involving himself in a street accident, 
in a psychosomatic sort of way, so that he has to stay in bed 
for a long time with a fractured thigh, being nursed by his 
kindly old Quaker aunt and a strong, extroverted German girl 
who has Known Trouble. With the aid of his first wife’s 
letters, he goes over his past life and re-lives the whole 
brouhaha, breaking off now and then to talk to the German 


It is disaster. It will lead to the 
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girl (about Trouble), to his aunt (about the neighbours) and 
to a couple of local homosexuals (about homosexuals). Finally 
all is well, his divorce comes through, his leg gets better, Gerda 
tells him, “ She will come, the one you want,” and he declares 
“I really do forgive myself, from the bottom of my hear.” 

That, baldly, is the plot, but plot-summaries are no index 
to quality. The first thing to be said is that this novel was 
worth waiting a long time for. Mr. Isherwood was in a very 
difficult position, and he has the right to expect a sympathetic 
as well as a demanding audience. Any novelist who is not 
prepared simply to ‘carry on,’ writing to a formula which his 
readers have grown to like and expect-—in other words, any 
serious novelist—has to be on his guard against an early success, 
Not financial success, but technical success: the perfect, blind. 
alley, bricked-up ‘way of doing it,’ which can never be 
improved on. With the Berlin books, Mr. Isherwood achieved 
this success. There can never be a better book, of its kind, 
than Mr. Norris Changes Trains, and that fact must have hung 
round the author’s neck like an albatross. One sees this from 
the fact that, as a novelist, he has been silent for so long, 
Goodbye to Berlin in 1939 was followed by fifteen years of 
time-marking—translations, a travel book, one very minor 
novel which did not even try to break new ground. Fifteen 
years is a long time, but we can now see that it was not wasted, 
The way ahead seems to be found. The superb technical skill 
has not been sacrificed, neither has it become a whalebone 
corset to cramp the internal organs. Let me explain why | 
think this. 

There was in truth only one way in which Mr. Isherwood’s 
novels could have developed, while still remaining recognisably 
his. Observation, eye for character, mechanical construction— 
all were perfect. The only point at which growth was possible 
was in the figure of the narrator, the ‘I,’ the ‘camera.’ Mr. 
Isherwood’s work has been a paradox: in theme very largely 
autobiographical, in spirit and tone entirely impersonal. If 
we go back as far as The Memorial, in 1932, we find an obvious, 
but unsatisfactory, device for avoiding the intrusion of per- 
sonality; there simply is no central character, and the action 
is diffused over a wide field of minor figures, observed from 
a central point which is never occupied, as if a window were 
looking at them of its own accord, without a face behind it. 
Then a face does appear behind the window, and we get the 
long string of first-person books, complete with a hero actually 
called * Isherwood *—-a neat touch, in view of the fact that the 
window is never opened and the face is that of a waxwork. 
We may surmise that, during these fifteen years, Mr. Isherwood 
has debated within himself whether to go on with first-person 
narration or not. But having made the decision to retain it, 
the only possible movement was in that direction; and so we 
get, for the first time, an Isherwood book in which the ‘1’ is 
a real, suffering, developing human being. 

This suffering and development are vividly brought before 
the reader, so that the book is continuously interesting and 
often moving. The journey onwards from helpless dependence, 
through a desert of empty frivolity, towards genuine self- 
discovery, is shown as a real struggle and not a smooth, fore- 
seeable moving from point to point. What makes it especially 
convincing is that Mr. Isherwood does not try to make his hero 
a likeable man; neurotics are bores, and Stephen is not only 
boring but weak and foolish, so that for the first half of the 
book one’s feeling is rather like that of Huck Finn when he 
read A Pilgrim's Progress: “ It was about a man who left his 
wife and family—it didn’t say why.” This is right; we begin 
to care what happens to him in proportion as we understand 
his struggles to put things right, and by the end we are about 
ready to forgive him as he forgives himself. Another subtlety, 
another dimension of compassion and reality built into the 
story, is the treatment of Elizabeth, the novelist-wife. She 1s 
presented as a ‘ sensitive ’ writer, the typical female novelist in 





* The World in tlie Evening. By Christopher Isherwood. (Methued. 
12s. 6d.) 
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gue with the intelligentsia of the entre deux guerres, and Mr. 
rwood describes her with so much sympathy as to arouse 
horrified suspicion that he, like his author, is taken in by the 
yth of her ‘genius.’ Again, this is right; the true estimate 
reserved for the end of the book, when Stephen looks back 
nd sees her clearly as a minor artist with the conscience of 
maior one; the discovery is one more evidence that his mental 
oh is clearing. 
This portrait of Elizabeth Rydal, by the way, is one more 
vidence of Mr. Isherwood’s tremendous skilfulness, a real 
tour de force. To do it he had to write a series of letters in 
hich Elizabeth describes her daily life, and her feelings at the 
pproach of death; a task which would be far beyond the 
scope of most novelists, since it involves, not a mere self- 
dentification with the imaginary writer, but the creation of 
n attitude towards her which has the seeds of a criticism 
within it —a criticism, moreover, which must be directed along 
articular lines to meet the needs of the story. This must have 
eant a close study of any actual documents which could 
rovide a model; and to compare Elizabeth Rydal’s letters with 
the similar writings of real women of her kind and generation, 
buch as Mrs. Woolf, is to see what pastiche is capable of 
ecoming when it is directed by a genuine artistic purpose. 
Take a specimen. Here is Mr. Isherwood’s Elizabeth : 

| had inside me a terrified animal, a creature absolutely blind 
and deaf and senseless with fear. No use arguing with it or getting 
angry. No use trying to beat it into submission. Violence would 
never make it budge. 

It was then, Mary, that I suddenly knew what to do. 1 gathered 
the creature up into my arms, as it were, ever so gently, and 
nursed it, and soothed it. -1 don’t really quite know what I mean 
by this. because I don’t know exactly who the ‘1’ was, who did 
the nursing. But it was done somehow, and that’s the only way | 
can describe it... | was two quite distinct people at that moment 
that much I know—and one of them tended the weakness of its 

sister and carried it into the bathroom, where it vomited. 
The creature wasn't frightened any 
And | felt touched by 


animal 
And then—utter, utter relief ! 
more; it was far too busy relieving itself. 
its weakness, and amused 

And here is Katherine Mansfield in 1922: 

\ queer bit of psychology: I had to disappear behind the bushes 
today in a hollow. That act made me feel nearer to normal health 
than | have felt for years. Nobody there: nobody wondered if 
1 was all right, ie. there was nothing to distinguish me, at that 
moment, from an ordinary human being. 

The one is more ‘ written-up’ than the other, and legitimately 
so; but the same quality of experience is communicated. It 
is a Richardsonian transference achieved by a writer who, the 
rest of the time, is nothing like Richardson. Or, to see it 
another way, it is the final flowering into seriousness of the old 
gift of mimicry from the days of Lions and Shadows. 

And that word ‘seriousness’ is, at last, the key to one’s 
estimate. The camera has become an X-ray. Most of this 
subject-matter is already treated in the earlier novels, but here 
it is faced with a new courage. Sexual perversion was rather 
¢omic when Mr. Norris indulged in it, and only just not comic 
with Baron Pregnitz, and Maurice Scriven and Edward Blake. 
Promiscuity was almost a joke with Sally Bowles. A fantasy- 
world was funny, even useful, when it was a matter of the rats’ 
hoste! and the watcher in Spanish. Now we see the things 
really working in a context of actual life, really doing damage; 
and we see them met by the counter-challenge of responsibility 
and allirmation. Behind it we suddenly see Bergmann’s 
charming smile, “Do not worry. We shall change all that.” 


Witness of Woe 


Assignment to Catastrophe: Vol. I: Prelude to Dunkirk. 

Gencral Sir Edward Spears. (Heinemann. 25s.) 
IF one had to reduce to half a dozen volumes the enormous corpus 
ot writings about the First World War, General Spears’s Liaison 
would be among the survivors. The same may not be true of 
Assignment to Catastrophe; but there can be no question that this 
sad and cnthralling book is of great importance. Marred as it is 


By Major- 


here and there by a want of modesty so embarrassing to the reader 
that he is astonished at the unawareness of the author, it remains a 
moving and convincing testimony, at first hand, of the collapse of 
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France in 1940. General Spears was sent over to France too late 
to have a decisive influence on the march of events; the cracks in 
her military and polit:cal edifice had yawned beyond hope before he 
was able to touch his hat to M. Reynaud on the 25th May; he 
records the British Prime Minister as saying on the 31st: “*What a 
pity Louis has not been here a long time.”’ But it is ev.:dcnt that in 
the few days that he spent in Paris he put to full use both his love of 
France and his w.de acquaintance and close friendsh.ps w.ih French 
soldiers and politic.ans. 

In many respccts the career of Gcneral Spears has been turbulent; 
and it is greatly to be hoped that he w.ll one day give us in account 
of his stewardsh'p in the Levant. Mcanwh.le he has writt.n a book, 
not devoid of panache, wh.ch does much to lift the curta.n on those 
last two criticul wecks of May, 1940, when tri.gedy broke over France 
like a green sea. General Spears is not une of those numerous 
wiseacres who claims to have “known all along that the Fiench 
Army would be no good.” He is much too honest to do that. 
| am his junior by twenty-five years; | tou had close relations, appro- 
priate to my rank, with the French Army; and the only voice | ever 
heard expressing doubts as to the ab.lity of the French military 
machine to resist a German invasion was that of the French officer 
then attached to Sandhurst. He proved to be sadly jusuficd; but 
General Spears admits us, not to hs arriére-pensézs, not to his 
esprit d’escalier, but to his impressions of the tme. And his gifts 
as a writer and as a recorder of a swifily-moving scene make this a 
valuable account of what has hitherto becn inexplicable. 

His portraits of the dramatis personae are invaluable. Reynaud 
springs to life as a stout-hearted man unsure of the men behind him; 
so does Mandel, who should so certainly be living at ths hour; so 
does the dapper Weygand, wearing, no doubt, though General 
Spears does not say so, the Sam Browne belt given him by Sir Henry 
Wilson, of which he was so proud; Pé.ain with his droppcd eyelids, 
sometimes on the spot and sometimes wool-gathering; Commandant 
Fauvelle, playing in antithesis the part of that mysterious German 
colonel who ruincd for the Germans the Battle of the Marne in 1914; 
and Major Archdale, that select officer among the “Twelve Apostles’ 
chosen from officers of the Reserve domicikd in Paris, who made 
such a contrast, cool and incisive, with the confused reports reaching 
Paris during those desperate days. 

This is a very good boek. It does not explain how the French 
got into their pl ght; we share General Spears’s bewilderment as 
he probes its full extent, as unexpected to him as to the rest of us. 
it will help us to insure against a similar fate ever befalling us. 
It will be memorable for its precise evocation of the way in which 
the shadows rose over Paris, and over the Quai d’Orsay in particular. 
It crystallises into history various meetings which were historic. 
It has an excellent account of the House of Commons during that 
fateful debate which was initiated by Mr. Chamberlain, but domi- 
nated by Mr. Amery and the late Mr. Greenwood, of which we have 
already some excellent accounts, notably Duff Cooper's; but far 
more important are the reports of the meetings of the French 
Cabinet, including those with Churchill. Pétain is numb, Weygand 
shrinks, the Italophiles reach out hopelessly under our eyes; and 
all the time the fact that the Allies have been defeated militarily 
stares us starkly in the face. What comes next is relegated to the 


second volume; and if the second volume is as good as this, as 
But it must 


honest and as objective, it will be worth waiting for. 
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be more accurate; General Redman was not an officer of the Indian 
Army, nor was Lord Gort an Irish Guardsman. General Spears’s 
account of what happened on the stage rings true, despite inac- 
curacies about characters in the wings; but he should insure against 
our loss of confidence in him as an accurate historian, by checking 


on ancillary facts. 
BERNARD FERGUSSON 


Pure Renaissance 
Antonio Pérez. By Gregorio Marafion. (Hollis and Carter. 42s.) 


THERE is no better lesson in Spanish history than a visit to the 
Escorial, that great, gloomy, faintly dilapidated mausoleum of the 
Jater kings of Spain, where still an occasional modern offering (an 
fron laurel wreath, six feet across, for instance, from the Duce to the 
Saviour of the Spanish people) is stowed below among those often 
tasteless tombstones ; that glory of the Counter-Reformation that 
is yet, as Marafion points out, the most Calvinist building in all 
Spain. Even the rather severe custodians and the lovely but neglected 
gardens, where that over-used word ‘nostalgic’ seems appropriate, 
recall the unsympathetic though not vicious figure of Philip II, to 
many Englishmen not much more than the unloving husband of our 
own counter-reforming queen, Mary Tudor. 

Heir to the greatest empire of his day, the source not only of all 
power but of life itself, so that men banished the court died of grief 
for it, Philip’s position was—without imagery—close to god-like ; 
for an act of his could no more be called evil than a natural disaster 
could be called an evil of God’s, and the removal of his favour was, 
in every worldly but not only material sense, like a hell envisaged 
as the turning away of God. Yet, though no one saw it at the time 
—except, with hopeful malice rather than political acumen, the 
English after the Armadag—under him began the rapid disintegration 
inevitable in so vast and(except byan ever more strangling bureaucracy) 
insufficiently knit an empire, and in the moral ruin brought weekly 
by the ships of American gold. 

Tangled with this elaborate theory of kingship, and the noose-like 
government of a finicking king who maddeningly remembered every 
detail, was the fact of the Renaissance and the men it bred. True, 
much of Philip’s kingship has been called Machiavellian, but there 
was this difference between his justification of immoral means for the 
good of the state and the purely political morality of // Principe, 
that to Philip his sanction was divine and he not only king but, with 
the Inquisition behind him and at times even beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Pope, God's chosen instrument to enforce the Counter- 
Reformation. At that odd court where the theatre was frowned on, 
and even the great Alba banished for a love affair of his son’s, this 
missionary spirit was, not mixed, for it never compromised, but 
entwined with the spirit of the Renaissance, ‘‘a passion for sensuality,” 
as Maranon calls it, “a pagan love for the beauty of life, and a total 
lack of scruples to achieve these objectives.” 

‘Pure Renaissance,’ and educated at its centre, Italy, Antonio Pérez, 
son of a cleric or, it was rumoured, of Philip’s close friend the Prince 
of Eboli, was for ten years, as Secretary of State and Philip’s confidant, 
the most powerful man in the empire ; until suddenly one night he 
and his supposed mistress, the one-eyed, black-patched and fascinating 
Princess of Eboli, were arrested. La Eboli spent the rest of her days 
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in prison, but Pérez, after being tortured, tried and condemned to 
for a remarkable list of crimes that included the blackest of 
for it was a direct affront to God—betrayal of the king’s state 
escaped to spend the rest of his life intriguing to return. H 
supported him for years, Elizabeth received him warily but 
enough, Essex and the Bacons with enthusiasm. There js 
evidence that he may have got into Love’s Labour's Lost as 
Adriano de Armado, and his misfortunes in the king’s serpy 
inspired Lope de Vega’s most famous and, to those interested 
the Spanish notions of kingship, most interesting play, La Estrella 
Sevilla. Today, liar, spy to right and left, unrepentant murde 
“the incarnation of Renaissance morality,” says Marajion, “down ; 
the last detail,”’ his interest lies in the contrast between his consis 

in purely personal ambition, and the consistency of his m 

as detailed and as ruthless, in the struggle for Spain and for the 
dominance of the Catholic church. i 
Dr. Maranon, historian and physician, has given an — 













rich account of Spain at the crest—the breaking crest—of its forty 
Documenting carefully, and using a great deal of so far un 
material, he rejects a number of widely-held theories (that P 
was in fact La Eboli’s lover, for instance), and keeps always 
historical perspective that sees even in the detail of the past re 
if not justification for the future. That future, from a Spain 
empireless but with no less of a counter-reforming zeal, and har 
less personal and absolute a ruler, he is admirably competent 
judge. Most interesting is his analysis of Philip (shy, weak, a 
shuffling, rather than the prudent enigma of history), and his extra 
ordinarily acute sighting of the beginnings of so much of the decaden® 
of Spain since ; and most moving is his treatment of political exile’ 
for that, though back now in Spain as Pérez never got back, he ta 
known, and in the same places as Pérez, at first hand. ; 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Beckford’s Travels 


The Journal of William Beck*ord in Portugal and Spain. 
Hart-Davis. 30s.) 

WILLIAM BECKFORD was a man whom every circumstance contrived 
to promise a happy and success‘ul life. He was one of the wealthied 
men in England, by birth he could take his place in the highest walk$ 
of society, in talent and intellect he was exceptionally gifted. His 
education was equally select; in the elements of architecture he was 
trained by Chambers, in painting and drawing by Cozens, in musi¢ 
by Mozart, claiming indeed to have originally conceived the theme 
of Non piu andrai which Mozart later filched and placed with scant 
acknowledgement in The Marriage of Figaro. Yet in everything 
Beckford did was present the same fatal silliness, a fundamenial 
instability, emotional and intellectual, which was to cripple his hopes 
of happiness. 

In 1784 Beckford was involved in a scandal with William Cour- 
tenay, an effeminate youth eight years his junior. Boycotted by 
society, he was condemned to roam Europe, an exile, meeting in 
every capital the icy hostility of his compatriots. His style of travel 
ling befitted an English gentleman and millionaire of the eighteenth 
century: “* There is such a fuss when I move, such a to-do with cooks 
and Maitres d’hotel and the Lord knows who....” In 1787 his 
caravan arrived at Lisbon and this journal, published for the first time 
in its original form, deals with the ten months or so he passed in 
Spain and Portugal. The local aristocrats greeted him delightedly: 
in Lisbon only the British Ambassador, Sir Robert Walpole, met him 
with stony disapproval. The intrigues of Beckford and his friends 
to secure the former's presentation to the Queen and the adamant 
opposition of the Ambassador who, by etiquette, alone could make 
the introduction, supply the main theme of what is otherwise 4 
simple travel record. 

To those interested in eighteenth-century Spain and Portugal, the 
last flourish of the old regime before the Napoleonic deluge, this 
book, with its efficient and unobtrusive annotation by Mr. Boyd 
Alexander, is essential reading. However great his faults Beckford 
was never dull, and the flamboyant grace of writing which he showed 
in Vathek did not desert him in his journals. A bullfight; a theatre; 
the worst dinner ever served, “dish-clout soup, wizzled chicken and 
flabby turbot’; always Beckford’s writing is vivid and his observa- 
tion keen. 

But the journals are of still more interest as a study of failure, of 
brilliant peomise unfulfilled. ““My young vivid friend,” wrote 
Chatham in 1773, “is as much compounded of air and fire as he was. 
A due proportion of terrestrial solidity will, I trust, come and make 
him perfect.” It never came. Beckford’s essential instability 1s 
apparent in every page he wrote, nowhere more perhaps than in his 
judgement of individuals. For Don Pedro, a th.rteen-year-old 
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The Night of the Hunter 


. It has a ballad-like quality and offers 
a great experience to the stronger-nerved grown-up.’ 
—ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 


NANCY MITFORD 


The most talked about biography published in recent years. 
1Ss. net 


Mrs. Betsey: Or Widowed and lied 


FRANCESCA MARTON 


‘A female Wilkie Collins. ’—sTEVvie sMITH (Observer) 
12s. 6d. net 


—S. P. B. MAIS (Oxford Mail) 
10s. 6d. net 
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NN ‘An exciting story garnished with wit.’ 

Hd // —J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday Times) 
)) ‘Brilliant . . . Original, swift-moving, extremely witty and full 
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10s. 6d. net 


The Long Beat Home caowin 


‘Present-day Sydney, so vividly conveyed that one almost 
.. Great narrative tension and excellent racy 
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Out today 


Kierkegaard 


and Heidegger 
MICHAEL WYSCHOGROD 


The Ontology of Existence. A study of the 
problem of being in the writings of two great 
thinkers. 16s. net 


A History of Political 
Thought in the 


English Revolution 
PEREZ ZAGORIN 


A study of all the important thinkers and publicists 
during the period 1645-1660, such as Hobbes, 
the Leveller leaders, Winstanley and Filmer. 

15s. net 


Coming June 25 


s 
Reproduction and Sex 
G. I. M. SWYER 
A new volume in the Survey of Human Biology 
series edited by S. A. Barnett, providing a clear 
and comprehensive account of the human repro- 
with 


ductive and sexual functions. J///ustrated 
diagrams 25s. net 
. 
On the Aesthetic 
Educat‘on of Man 
FRIEDRICH SCHILLER 
A collection of letters by the great German 
scholar and philosopher. Translated with an 
Introduction by Reginald Snell. 1Ss. net 


Of Learned Ignorance 
NICHOLAS CUSANUS 


A translation by Germain Heron of the work of 
ecclesiastical statesman and fifteenth- 


the great 
century philosopher. With an Introduction by 
D. J. B. Hawkins. 23s: net 


Coming July 2 


Capitalism and the Historians 
Edited by F. A. HAYEK 
A collection of essays by T. S. Ashton, Louis 
Hacker, W. H. Hutt, Bertrand de Jouvenel, and 
F. A. Hayek, devoted to the popular misconcep- 
tions held about the role of capitalism and its 
inception. 10s. 6d. net 
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Edited by PHILIP FRIEDMAN 


A history of war in the Warsaw Ghetto from 
documents and diaries, with a preface by Norman 
Bentwich. 21s. net 
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Portuguese aristocrat, he conceived a violent affection and did not 
hesitate to imagine it equally reciprocated. “He loves me,’ he wrote, 
“his dear eyes have confessed the secrets of his bosom.” Yet a little 
later, after some fancied slight, this hysterical affection had turned to 
an angry contempt, only to resume its full ardour when the offence 
seemed to have been removed. Vanity and maudlin self-pity domin- 
ate Beckford’s writings: “I am now left almost without a friend, 
wandering about the world, the object of the vilest calumnies and the 
most capricious persecutions.”” Marshly treated Beckford certainly 
was, but he seems never to have considered that he might have 
brought it on himself and that if he were to exercise some restraint 
over his volatile whims and affections he might be received back 
into the society which he affected to despise yet longed to re-enter. 
This is the record of a profoundly disappointed man, seeking solace 
in new impressions and new spectacles. But to find happiness Beck- 
ford had first to govern his own weaknesses, and nothing is more 
apparent from these journals than that he must in the end be con- 
sumed by the fire of life which burnt so strongly within him. 
PHILIP SANDEMAN 


Safety in Numbers 
The Modulor. By Le Corbusier. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 


WHERE Yeats, being a poet, proclaimed that ‘‘Words alone are 
certain good,” M. Le Corbusier, being an architect, practitioner in 
“an art in which all is measured,” proclaims that there is Safety in 
Numbers. From Pythagoras. onwards, men have sought this cer- 
tainty. M. Le Corbusier's starting-points were the harmonic relations 
canonised by the neo-Platonic theorists of the Renaissance: the 
golden section, the diagonal and the ‘place of the right angle.’ But 
unfortunately these relations do not square with the measures we 
use, feet-and-inches or metric. ‘‘ Nothing that is built, constructed, 
divided into lengths, widths or volumes, has yet enjoyed the advantage 
of a measure equivalent to that possessed by music, a working tool 
in the service of musical thought.”” Feet and inches are at least 
organic, related to the measure of man, but “atrociously difficult to 
handle”’ and until recently not standardised, while metres, though 
easily calculated, are arbitrary and inhuman, for no man is ever 
two metres tall. A decimally-divided yard would be better than 
nothing, but it would still leave us with something little better than a 
musical octave divided into ten equal tones. M. Le Corbusier’s 
ambition was to devise a diatonic scale, based on the Platonic har- 
monies, and giving us, as intervals, the salient heights related to the 
human body: the resting-place of the hand, the solar plexus, the 
top of the head, the top of the raised arm. Such a scale could be 
used for the setting out of buildings and all other objects of human 
use. 

Without the little diagrams which M. Le Corbusier gives, it is 
impossible to expound the mathematical steps (not in themselves 
very abstruse) by which M. Le Corbusier and his helpers arrived at 
the Modulor. But one little episode can be told here. Using a unit of 
1.75 m. for a man’s height, they were baffled by the fact that none of 
the modular intervals would ceme out into round numbers of feet 
and inches. But, “Have you never noticed that in English detective 
novels, the good-looking men, such as the policemen, are always 
six feet tall?” So they expanded their man from a Frenchman of 
1,75 m. height to an Anglo-American of 1.83 m. And, hey presto, 
all the required intervals translated themselves neatly into whole 
numbers, both metric and Anglo-Saxon! A magnanimous gesture 
indeed, coming from a Frenchman. 

Looking at one of the modular series translated into inches, I 
found myself wondering where I had seen it before. Then I remem- 
bered: there were the figures, 8 ins., 10} ins., 13 ins. and 17 ins. 
which I had arrived at empirically when designing myself some 
bookshelves a few years ago. And M. Le Corbusier tells in his 
book how he found modular measurements in Egyptian, Byzantine 
and Gothic buildings. A system which can reconcile the ancient 
values of the human body with the claims of modern precision, and 
which promises some escape from the “paralysing and wasteful, 
maddening and discouraging effects of the incompatibility of 
pumbers”’ (metric and non-metric), should encourage the lovers of 
harmony and order, and has already been warmly received by 
architects. One cavil only | must enter: a note tells us that this 
book has been laid out with the help of the @Aodulor. So much the 
worse for the Modulor, for the book is square. The whole experience 
of Europe abominates a square book. M. Le Corbusier himself may 
be quoted: “I want to keep my freedom so intact that at the very 
moment when the golden figures and the diagrams point to a perfectly 
orthodox solution I may reply: ‘That may be so, but it is not 
beautiful.’”’ 


MAURICE CRAIG 
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New Novels 


The Visit. By Jean Matheson. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

Brother Man. By Roger Mais. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

The Place of Jackals. By Ronald Hardy. (Frederick Muller, 12s, 6) 
Fetch Her Away. By Ruth Adam. (Chapman & Hall. 11s, 6d) 


PERSONALITIES who vary violently from day to day are rarer in fictigg 
than in life, since their inconstancy makes them difficult for th 
novelist to handle. Miss Elizabeth Bowen has brilliantly capturg 
more than one, and Mr. L. P. Hartley is at home with them; keg 
subtle imaginations are wise to leave them alone. 

Miss Matheson tackles the problem unsubtly but heroically py 
dramatising the inconstancy into two. The strange girl who coaygy 
her way as Susan into the small dim boarding house has an alternating 
ego as Teresa. Two antagonistic personalities occupy the same body, 
Teresa is. quiet, subdued, pacific, afraid of heights: Susan amor, 
enterprising, agile, dishonest, naughtily able to irradiate the shared 
features with a smile of irresistible persuasion. The reader take 
some time to realise that Teresa is the basic personality and Susap 
the dissociated rebel, the part of Teresa that broke off in protey 
against all Teresa had been forced to undergo. The inhabitants of 
the boarding house take longer. Agatha, fatuous but perceptive, 
tunes in to Susan’s wickedness but is frustrated by the innocen 
Teresa. Leaf, taking Teresa to be a fantasy, promises to many 
Susan. Mr. Quinby, an ineffective student of magic, realises that 
something is the matter and tries to make capital out of it. 

l am not sure to what extent Miss Matheson wishes us to see certain 
incidents as symbolic—for example, the killing of Leaf’s mongrel 
bitch by a swan—and the details of Teresa’s awakening evaded my 
grasp; but Leaf’s interview with Dr. Nepal is explicit enough, and th 
failure of Teresa-Susan to recognise him a convincing climax, 

The Visit is a serious and successful attempt to deal dramatically 
with the problem of our contrary urges, and to suggest a hope for 
their integration. The early chapters are diffuse, and far too much 
time is spent in explaining Agatha, Lilsy and Co. ; but once the book 
gains speed the writing tightens, and the presentation of the long- 
withheld Dr. Nepal is excellent. Two short quotations will show how 
well Miss Matheson writes at her best: 

She began to mount the stairs, surprised at the weight of loathing 
that lay in her chest for Susan Standish, but accepting it without 
examining its causes. She loathed Susan, therefore Susan deserved 
loathing. 

And, excellently observed: 

She threw a sliver of ice at the nearest swan; and its anger was 
diverted to a dignified search for the titbit it believed she had thrown, 

In Brother Man the war between good and evil has a more primitive 
setting. The scene is a poor district of Kingston, and the antagonists 
are the saintly Bra’Man and the obeah man Bra’Ambo. In Jamaica 
too a child of light needs the wisdom of the serpent as well as the 
gentleness of the dove. Bra’ Man may live by his own precept 
of peace and love, but if he is too unworldly he may be framed by the 
agents of his adversary. “‘Every way you tu’n you’ eye look up is 
heaven, child; trouble only in de world.” 

The dialogue gave me particular pleasure, since I have heard just 
enough of it to recognise the accuracy with which Mr. Mais sets it 
down, but it may daunt readers who lack this advantage. This would 
be a pity, for the book has a warm lyrical quality, and is very naturally 
put together. 

The setting of Mr. Hardy’s novel, The Place of Jackals, is even more 
primitive, its struggle harder and deeper. Roget, sent as a chaplain 
to a hard-pressed French force in Indo-China, braces himself to 
fight‘ the old, eternal conflict between the clever, brittle intellectualism 
and the ancient faith.”” He is soon involved in a fiercer battle. Death, 
heat, the jungle, his own fear and lust, the contempt of Lejeune, the 
grinning idols, the older faith, his uselessness, are enemies that find 
him unprepared. Not till the end does he redeem himself and 
effectively represent what he stands for. In terms of the battle, the 
priest has repaired the telephone line between himself and God. 

This stern, compassionate, astringent novel is not for weak 
stomachs or for timid believers. It honestly presents the dark night 
of a soul and the dawn that, but for an unbelieving hand on Rogets 
arm, might not have broken. This ironic touch is no flourish, but 4 
part of the author’s vision. Mr. Hardy’s first novel is a mature and 
unshrinking comment on contemporary life. So, within narrower 
limits, is Miss Adam’s account of a child shuttlecocked from one well- 
meaning official to another after the collapse of her home. Compared 
to The Place of Jackals, however, it has the look of a conscicntious 
documentary beside a powerful work of art. 

L. A. G. STRONG 
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Have 


tried the 
two-tankful test ? 


First fill up with Shell with 
I-C:A (Ignition Control Addi- 
tive). Do not expect an 
immediate improvement, for 
I-C-A needs time to work on 
your engine deposits. But... 


Second {fill up with Shell 
again. You will notice smoother 
running and fuller power. The 
time I:C-A takes to work may 
vary from car to car, but its 
effects are unmistakable. 


Fill up and 
feel the difference 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 


throughout the country — 

throughout the world— 

no Insurance too large or 

too small for this world- 
wide Company. 


The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 





< . 






Head Office: ‘_ London: 
1, Dale Street, <\dae~ (Chief Office) 
sew 
Liverpool, 2 SZ 1, Cornhill, £.C.3 








You’re air-conditioned 


in MERTEX 
all year round 


Children are always comfortable 
in Aertex; the cellular weave 





: keeps them air-cooled in 
Free Illustrated 1954 Catalogue For your } 4 
copy send this coupon to A.M., Aertex, 1 
Long Lane, London, S.E.1. Tel: Hop 2855 
Doyo 


u know the name of your 
nearest Aertex retailer 7? 


summer, air-insulated in winter, 
There are Aertex baby clothes, 
and Aertex underwear, shirts, 
pyjamas, and blouses for child- 
ren: and, of course, Aertex fot 
grown-ups too! 








WICTORY HOUSE ° 





We celebrate 
our 
7Oth Anniversary 
on July 8th 









Throughout the 70 years of its 
existence the Society has worked un- 
ceasingly to better the conditions of 
unhappychildren. Today itdeals with 
nearly 100,000 children each year. In 
less than 2°% of these is it necessary 
to prosecute—the great majority 
are solved by practical help 

and advice. The Society 
does not deal only with 
reported cases. Frequent- 
ly parents themselves 
SN approach us for help 
with various prob- 


pos \ 
Ae *. ‘ lems, such as 


housing ac- 
commodation, 
employment, 
illness, etc. Last 
year more than 
10,000 parents asked 
forassistance. The 
N.S.P.C.C. is not nation- 
alised and depends en- 
tirely on voluntary 
contributions. This 70th 
anniversary year we are 
making a double appeal 
to the public; help us in our work by reporting 
to us any cases of children who need our assistance, and please 
continue to give us your financial support. 


N:S:P:C:C 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET 





LEICESTER SQUARE * LONDON WC2 






















By Garibaldi M. 


Good Food from Italy. 
Lapolla. (Frederick Muller. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is delicious to handle a book called Good 


Food from Italy. This particular book, 
written by an Italian (“he cooks for the 
family’), contains some equally delicious 
concoctions: zabaglione, eggplant Florentine, 
pizza and above all that basic tomato sauce 
that makes spaghetti the dish that | would 
like to be left on my desert island with. 
It is also a fairly irritating book for the house- 
wife in a hurry. Things have misleading 
(though no doubt Italianly-speaking correct) 
names; minestrone, or the nearest approach 
to it, is camouflaged as zuppa di famiglia 
and scampi (surely a better known word in 
England than gamberi) do not appear at all. 
There is also a lot of talk about what cheeses 
are correct with what pasta; and “the word 
pizza means pie so that pizza pie is like 
saying pie-pie”’ ; and “as a matter of fact, 
ice-cream goes back to Roman times... 
whether in the form of granite (grah-neet-eh) 
... or gelati (jel-lah-tee) . . . and is ordered at 
a nearby pasticeria (pah-stich-eh-ree-ah)” ; 
and a peculiar predilection for tomatoes out 
of tins (“take one tin,” etc.). But all the 
same, my culinary souvenirs of Italy will be 
enormously improved by this book and, 
with some concentration, I believe that even 
I might be able to follow the recipes. Which 
is important. 

J. N. 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1954. 
(The Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth. £3 3s.) 


Tats annual publication has by now estab- 
lished itself as the standard work of reference 
in its own particular field. The thirty-first 
edition (the first to be published by the 
Association itself) devotes 850 pages to the 
universities and university colleges of the 
Dominions and Colonies as well as 650 
pages to those of the United Kingdom, in 
each case giving full staff lists besides general 
information drawn from the universities’ 
own calendars. Particularly valuable is the 
alphabetical index of over 30,000 staff 
members of the university institutions, pro- 
viding a ready key to all engaged in univer- 
sity work throughout the Commonwealth. 
C. A. S. 


Regency Antiques. By Brian Reade. (Bats- 
ford. 42s.) 
Mr, READE is interested in the kind of pieces 
that a man of taste and moderate pocket 
might be able to buy. His range of illustra- 
tions, therefore, is not confined to the best 
work of the period, but tries to give an all- 
round view of what was being produced 
between 1800 and 1830, in furniture, textiles, 
silver, glass, jewellery, arid various small 
crafts. The articles he selects vary greatly 
in beauty of design. A sofa table designed 
by Thomas Hope (No. 74) compares with the 
best in the great age of English furniture, 
while a cabinet by Bullock (No. 60), a maker 
about whom Mr. Reade has ferreted out 
some interesting new information, is an over- 
veneered horror of the type that became 
current once more a century later, after the 
Paris Exhibition of 1925. The furniture of 
the rosewood age was clearly coarsening. 
But this book contains a great number of 
well-taken photographs of interesting pieces, 
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and a wealth of carefully garnered informa- 
tion about craftsmen, styles and processes. 
It is a guide for those interested in the 
domestic background of the Romantics, 
and also a handbook for collectors, who 
may, however, find Mr. Reade a little over- 
sanguine about the chances of picking up 
good pieces for small sums in out-of-the-way 
places. The news of the Regency craze has 
probably penetrated further than he thinks, 
and only the very poorest furniture of that 
time has by now escaped promotion from 
the category of second-hand to that of 
antique : the dignity which he claims for it 
in his title, I.M.C. 


A Tale of Two Brothers. By Mabel Richmond 
Brailsford. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 16s.) 
Or the infinite variations on the Wesley 
theme (and Miss Brailsford herself has 
already written a life of Susanna Weslcy) 
the relationship between John and Charles 
is most worth the attention of the psycho- 
logist. Each, in his way, was a pathological 
case—Charles in the almost hypnotic fascina- 
tion wielded over him by his brother, John 
in the exaggerated mother-fixation wh'ch 
coloured his unnatural relations with women. 
Even about their early close partnership 
there was something unhealthy, culminating 
as it did in a pledge on the part of each not 
to marry without the consent of the other. 
It is this, as the main source of their breach, 
on which Miss Brailsford concentrates, and 
she does not fail to make the most of its 
dramatic developments. She is clearly at 
pains not to take sides; yet it is partly due 
to her tendency to sidestep the other causes 
of antagonism, stemming from basic differ- 
ences in character and outlook, that Charles 
emerges as the villain of the piece. However, 
though she does not conceal her lack of 
sympathy with certain aspects of Methodism, 
Miss Brailsford gives an extremely sensitive 
analysis of Charles’s gifts as a poet. But 
unless she had been prepared to go more 
deeply into the subject, she would have been 
wiser to omit the superficial judgement 
which she attempts concerning the influence 
of the movement on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Still, her portrait of the protagonists 
is both readable and informative, though one 
doubts whether, even yet, the last word has 
been said about them. F.C. 


Gambits Accepted: A Study of Opening 
Sacrifices. By L. Elliott Fletcher. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 18s.) 

THis is a serious chess-bovk, disarmingly 

presented. We learn that the first eight years 

of the author’s working life were spent at 

Kew Observatory, where he acquired a love 

of exact classification. Here is his honour- 

able endeavour to provide an exact classifica- 
tion for the gambits in chess. 

Allowing for a certain amount of looseness 
in chess literature whereby openings may be 
called gambits or counter-gambits (leg-pulls 
on the other leg), there are, according to 
Mr. Fletcher's criterion, eighty-four chess- 
openings to be examined. A _ difficulty 
instantly confronts the uninitiated as to 
nomenclature. I have great difficulty in 
remembering the names of flowers which are 
familiar in the garden, and to such as me it 
is hard indeed to bear in mind that Gambit 44 
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is the Hamppe-Allgaier-Thorold, or that 
Number 80 is the Schara-Hennig Counter 
I am defeated to think of chess in such labels, 

But having hit one very hard in th 
beginning with the nomenclature, Mr. 
Fletcher progressively eases up, and a very 
good chess-book emerges. No startling laws 
emerge to classify the gambits, but the mixed 
bag of games at the end, each chosen tg 
illustrate one of the eighty-four openings, ig 
delightful. 

This is a friendly book, then, which does 
not claim to be a major work, but if you livg 
with it awhile it contains pleasure. The level 
to which it is addressed is intermediate 
between the duffers and the tops. I am 
tempted to make an appalling pun about the 
excessive desire to provide labels for all 
openings. In spite of that, Thank Kew. 

F. V. M, 


The Triple Stream. By Anthony Brett-James, 
(Bowes and Bowes. 17s. 6d.) 


Mr. Brett-James has had the ingenious idea 
of sciting out, in parallel columns, the prin. 
cipal events in English, German and French 
literature since 1531. For a given year there 
are in all five columns—one of births, one 
of deaths, and one of the principal works 
published in each language. The compila- 
tion has been done w.th discrimination and 
the resuit is a most useful compendium and 
excellent pasture for the browsing scholar, 
N. P.R, 





COMPANY MEETING 


F. FRANCIS & SONS 





Tue fifty-third annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of F. Francis & Sons, Limited, was held 
on June 14 in London, Mr. John Ismay (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

_The balance of profit for the year, including 
dividends from subsidiary companies, amounts 
to £185,305. Taxation provision requires 
£61,500, leaving an available sum of £123,805. 
Your directors have again transferred £50,000 
to General Reserve and now recommend a 
final dividend of 174 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Share Capital, making a total of 224 per cent., 
an increase of 2} per cent. on the previous 
year. 

The net profit of the Group, after providing 
for taxation, amounts to £136,231, and this 
includes, for the first time, trading results of 
the subsidiaries acquired in November, 1952 
(covering a period of approximately 13 
months). 

Your Board has decided to increase the 
issued Capital of the Company by a further 
£300,000, by the creation of 1,200,000 5s. 
Ordinary Shares, and at the same time it is 
our intention to apply to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to make a | for 2 
scrip issue which will require a total of 
750,000 new Ordinary Shares. As we have 
only available at the moment 500,000 unissued 
Ordinary Shares the balance will have to come 
out of the new shares to be created. 

It is not proposed to issue any of the balance 
at the present time. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman an- 
nounced that the C.LC. consent had now been 
received and notices convening an extra- 
ordinary general meeting would be dispatched 
before the end of the month. 

The report was adopted. 
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MARKS & SPENCER LIMITED 





Record Turnover 


Ninety-nine per cent. British Goods 


Increasing Popularity of St. Michael Trade Mark 


Rehabilitation and Modernisation of Stores Continued 


Fue twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
f Marks & Spencer, Ltd., was held on the 
Oth June at 82 Baker Street, London, W. 
Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. (Chairman and 
oint Managing Director), who presided, said 

.. and Gentlemen: May I take it that 

accordance with our usual practice the 
erm Report and Accounts may be taken 

&s read? (Agreed.) 

CHANGES IN THE BOARD 
We regret to report the retirement of Mr. 
E. Lees on account of ill-health. Mr. Lees 
lined the company in 1931 and was appoin- 
d to the Board in 1940. You will desire me 
on your behalf and on behalf of my col- 
leagues and myself to express our gratitude 
to him for his many years of devoted and 
WYaluable service to our Company, and our 
hope that release from the labours and 
anxieties of office will enable him to enjoy his 
well-earned leisure for many years to come. 
We have elected to the Board three new 
members Dr. Eric Kann, Ph.D., F.R.LC., Dr. 
lec Lerner, M.D. (Man.), M.C.P.S., and Mr. 
othe Sieff, O.B.E., B.A., and appointed: as 

Alternate Directors, Mr. J. A. Lewando and 

Mr. Michael Sacher, M.A. All these gentle- 

Men are, and have been for years, active in 

the business in responsible posts. I am sure 

you will agree that the normal method of 
fecruitment to the Board should be from 

Within the organisation of men bred in its 

traditions, tested by its problems, and educa- 

ted In its philosophy 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Our profit, after tax, amounts to £3.017,000 
an increase of £551,000 on last year. Taxa- 
tion has required £4,850,000 (last year 
£€4,.275,000), and includes the provision of 
£550,000 for the Excess Profits Levy, With 
the amount of £4,051,000 brought forward, 
the sum of £7,068,000 is available for 
Gistribution 

Your Board recommends a Final Dividend 
on the Ordinary and *A’* Ordinary Shares 
of 45 per cent. which, together with the 
Interim Dividend of 20 per cent. makes a total 
of 65 per cent. for the year (last year 50 
per cent.) 

After the transfer of £2.705,000 to the 
General Reserve and payment of the divi- 
@ends and appropriations set out in the 
Directors’ Report, the balance to be carried 
forward is £2,561,000 


SCRIP ISSUE 

We propose to capitalise the sum of 
£4,523.491 10s. being a part of our reserves 
of £11,424,000 to enable a scrip issue to be 
Made on the basis of 1 ‘A’ Ordinary Share 
for each Ordinary or *A’* Ordinary Share 
he d on the 15th May, 1954, the date on 
which our Registers were closed. As a result, 
our capital structure will be brought more into 
line with the capital employed in the business. 
Our Ordinary Capital will amount to 
£9.047,000 and our Reserves to £6.901.000 

Since the incorporation of the Company in 
1926 we have ploughed back the sum of 
£14,000,000 which has provided the major 
part of the finance required for our general 
expansion The fruits of this policy can be 
seen in the profits we show today. 


PROPERTIES 


Our Freehold Properties appear in our 


Balance Sheet at £6,558,000—an increase of 


£935,000. We have enfranchised a number 
of our Leasehold Stores and = acquired 
additional sites for development. 

Our’ Leasehold Properties stand at 
£3.351,000. They consist for the most part 
of sites leased on terms of 99 years or longer 
on which we have erected our own buildings. 
Over three-quarters of these sites have still 
75 years or more to run. 

Our properties were acquired almost wholly 
before the war. Their value today is much 
in excess of the amount which appears in our 
Balance Sheet. 

Stock.—Large stocks are necessary to cope 
with our trade. They amounted to £7,793,000 
compared with £5,831,000 last year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Our Subsidiary Companies have earned 
£32,000 after tax. This sum is not included 
in the profits of the parent company but is 
added to their reserves which now stand at 
£145.000. 

They supply our garment manufacturers 
with materials and their stocks of cloth—in 
the grey and finished—amount to £1,648,000 
(last year £1,148,000). 


GENERAL TRADING CONDITIONS 

I am pieased to be able to report a further 
substantial increase in our volume of sales 
during the year. The turnover, nearly 
£94,000.000, is more than 10 per cent. higher 
than last year and 26 per cent. higher than 
in 1952, when our sales amounted to 
£73.000,000, 

The general conditions in which the busi- 
ness operates have changed markedly in the 
last two years, The most notable factors 
have been the removal of government con- 
trols and the increasing availability of raw 
materials. With more abundant supplies at 
our disposal, and the lifting of restrictions 
which for so many years hampered our free- 
dom of action, we have been able to take 
steps systematically to improve our values 
over a Wide range of our goods. The expan- 
sion of our sales is evidence that the public 
responds to our efforts. 


RISING PURCHASING POWER 
OF THE COMMUNITY 

A most encouraging feature of these two 
years has been the rising purchasing power of 
the community, a sign of the growing strength 
of the British economy There has been a 
remarkable’ industrial recovery in this 
country, matched by a no less striking revival 
of agriculture. The causes go back a number 
of years, They can be traced above all to the 
powerful impetus which the war gave to 
scientific research Ihe leaders of industry 
learned much from that experience. They 
realised that in order to deal effectively with 
Britain’s peace-time problems they must con- 
tinue that partnership of minds with the 
scientists which had proved so fruitful during 
the war. As a result, both industry and agricul 
ture have made great strides forward. New 
industries have been founded and are being 
rapidly developed. Older traditional indust 
ries have benefited and have expanded con 
siderably 

In textiles, science has opened up new 
avenues for development by providing the 
trade with interesting materials Man-made 
fibres have been growing steadily in impor- 
tance and now represent about a fifth of the 
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world output of textiles. The develop 
in rayon, and the introduction of nylon 
Terylene, with their unique properties, 
have far-reaching effects. Nylon, which is no 
in supply, has already exerted a conside 
beneficial effect on the hosiery and allhi 
trades, 
MULTIPLYING DEMANDS FOR 
BETTER GOODS 

The demand for British goods through 
the world has ensured the continuance of f 
employment, with rising wages. With — 
earnings have come multiplying demands a 
requirements. Goods and services for the 
consumer are more freely available and there 
is no doubt that the standard of life of 
the people has been steadily improving. They 
are insisting upon better housing, better fuse 
niture, more amenities such as _ televisiol 
better and more attractive clothing. A 
they have the means to satisfy their wants a8 
the right price 

When some 30 years ago we entered the 
field of textiles, quality and beauty of gar 
ments were reserved for those of ample 
means For the mass of people the clothing 
available was drab and of poor quality. The 
rise of the multiple shops distributing boots 
and shoes, and all kinds of clothing. produced 
by mass production methods, brought about 
great social changes. Men, women and chilé 
ren changed over to more practical and attrae- 
tive garments, cheaper in price and better ia 
quality It is not without satisfaction that 
we can say that Marks and Spencer took & 
prominent part in those social changes. 


MERCHANDISE DEVELOPMENT WORK 
EXPANDED 

One of the main elements in our success 
before the war was our policy of offering to 
the public a wide range of well-made gar- 
ments of good value. In order to further 
this policy we set up in 1936 a Merchandise 
Development Department which carried out 
most interesting and valuable work halted 
only by the outbreak of war. The 
exigencies of war compelled the Government 
to introduce the Utility Scheme, designed to 
eke out supplies which were becoming 
increasingly short, and to save labour. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the scheme, im 
which standards and specifications were laid 
down, narrowed the variety and lowered the 
quality of materials and goods. 

It was not until 1952, some eleven years 
later, that the rigid Utility Scheme was super- 
seded by the more flexible D Scheme, The 
period of austerity in Britain's economy was 
at last coming to an end, and with its passing 
came new opportunities for initiative. We 
increased our technical staffs and expanded 
our Merchandise Development work to cover 
our most important departments. Whilst they 
do not undertake any basic research in tex- 
tiles, our technicians keep abreast of pro- 
gress in new techniques and new fibres. 
They follow with great care and attention 
advances in machinery, processes, finishes, 
dve-stuffs, and so on. 

We are successfully pioneering new cloths 
and collaborate closely with our spinners, 
weavers and knitters in working out new 
standards of quality, always bearing in mind 
the end product and its selling price to the 
public. Our knowledge of consumer demand 
gives us a vital and creative part to play in 
this work. 

EXCLUSIVE GOODS AT 
INEXPENSIVE PRICES 

We are therefore concerned with the pro- 
duction of our garments throughout all the 
stages, beginning with the raw material. We 
provide our garment manufacturers with the 
finished fabrics and the models of garments 
we desire them to produce in bulk The 
designs of the prints are selected mainly from 
leading Paris studios, and the garment models 
are styled by our own specialists. This con- 
siderable but rewarding work enables our sup- 
liers to produce original garments which can 
e termed exclusive in every sense of the 
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word. Under the brand name of St. Michael 
they can only be bought in our stores. There 
is no dcubt that our goods are making a con- 
siderable appeal to the widening section of 
the community we now count as customers. 

This business lives and flourishes by the 
principle of giving the public the best possible 
values in the fields it has chosen. Our trade 
mark, St. Michael, guarantees the quality and 
value of our goods, which our customers buy 
with confidence, By following our tradition 
of service to the public we shall continue to 
earn their goodwill, an asset which we prize 
most highly 

We aim in our Food Division to develop 
a selected range of high quality foodstuffs at 
reasonable prices. Today, with raw materials 
in free supply, we can specify the best 
ingredients for each product. 1 am _ pleased 
to say that during the year under review 
it has been possible, while up-grading quality, 
to reduce the price of a number of our more 
mportant items. 

High standards of cleanliness and hygiene 
are a social responsibility for all concerned 
in the food business. We strive to set an 
example in our own stores. | am glad to 
say that our suppliers are equally aware of the 
importance of hygiene in the manufacture 
of foodstuffs We have pioneered and 
developed the clean and simple packaging of 
foodstulls in transparent film. This is much 
appreciated by our customers who can see 
what they are buying while being sure that 
the goods are not exposed to indiscriminate 
handling 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 

It gives me considerable satisfaction to be 
able to say that 99 per cent. of the goods 
we sell are British made 

The production of the great quantities of 
goods we require, and their phasing to con 
form to the seasonal pattern of our trade, 
is a task which demands the closest collabora 
tion between our manufacturers and ourselves 
Continuity of production is as necessary to 
them as a constant flow of supplies is essential 
In pursuing our aim of up-grading the 
quality of our goods we have built up a 
relationship with our suppliers which is 
unique They value this relationship just as 
much as we do. It has encouraged them to 
invest considerable sums of money in new 
machinery and equipment, and in many cases, 
in new buildings They have introduced 
modern production techniques which have 
gone far to improve their efficiency. | am 
happy to record the fact that they appreciate 
the importance of maintaining high standards 
of workmanship and finish, to which out 
customers attach so much importance 

We thank our friends for their co-operation 
in the past years, and look forward to 
strengthening our ties with them during the 
coming period 


REHABILITATION AND 
MODERNISATION OF STORES 

We have been concerned since the end of 
the war with the vital tasks of rehabilitating 
our properties, modernising our stores, and 
re-building those that were bombed. Apart 
from the 16 which were destroyed completely 
and the many others which were damaged 
by enemy action, all our properties suffered 
enforced neglect during the war. The condi 
tions of our buildings, and of their fixtures 
and equipment, deteriorated sadly 

I am glad to report that 12 of our destroyed 
stores have been re-built and are now operat 
ing. Phoenixlike they have risen from the 
ashes to play their part in our expansion. It 
is with particular pleasure that I can report 
that Coventry—which was the first to be 
destroyed—has now been rebuilt. 

We have continued our policy of modern’‘sa- 
tion. Whilst this is a process which we can 
never regard as being complete, we have 
already carried out major schemes of improve- 
ment at a considerable number of our stores 
As I told you in my last address, modernising 


fo US 


a store means a radical conversion in order 
to give it a new look and a new character 
in keeping with the specialised goods we are 
now selling 

Much of the work carried out since the war 
has been subject to licence, and we have 
therefore not been able to proceed ag far or 
as fast as We should have liked. Nevertheless, 
£13,500,000 has been spent during these eight 
years. A considerable proportion of this sum 
has been invested in re-equipment which we 
regard as an essential part of the process of 
modernisation As you will see from the 
Balance Sheet, Fixtures, Fittings and Equip- 
ment now stand at £3,464,000 (after deprecia- 
tion) 

Now that building licences, after 15 years, 
are more freely available we can contemplate 
a new and more systematic programme of 
development With the widening of our 
range of goods, space has become a most 
important factor in the stores. It is essential 
to provide more room for our goods so that 
they can be adequately and attractively dis- 
played, and above all more room for our 
customers to shop in comfort. We plan to 
extend and develop many of our present stores 
which, as you know, are situated in the best 
positions in the major towns throughout the 
country This is a long-term programme, 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of United Drapery Stores, Limited was 
held on June 10 in London, Sir Brian E. S. 
Mountain, Bart. (the chairman), presiding 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement ! 

Heelas Limited, Members were advised 
in May last year that we had accepted an 
offer of £825,000 for the shares which we 
held in Heelas Limited and which resulted 
in a substantial capital profit of £450,000 
from the sale of an investment made only 
three-and-a-half years previously This 
profit has been added to Capital Reserve 

Prices Trust Company Limited. In July 
of last year an offer was made for the 
Ordinary Share Capital of Prices Trust 
Company Limited and was accepted by over 
90 per cent. of the members. At January 
3) we had acquired 97.9 per cent. of these 
shares at a cost of £4,686,851 Subse- 
quently, we have acquired the whole of the 
remaining Ordinary Shares. No profits of 
Prices Trust are included in the Consoli- 
dated Protit and Loss Account 

Trade Investment. This was an invest- 
ment which we made in a manufacturing 
business in 1947 and it has served a most 
useful and profitable purpose to our Group 
by ensuring supplies of commodities which 
would not otherwise have been obtainable. 
With the freeing of controls and the easing 
of the supply position, we sold our interest 
in this Company at a Capital Profit which 
also has been added to Capital Reserve. 

The Year's Results 

With the foregoing transactions in mind, 
you will see that the Group Trading Profit, 
excluding any return from our investment 
in Prices Trust Company and excluding 
also any profit from the business of Heelas 
Limited (which was a subsidiary last year), 
amoun'ed to £2,781,541, an increase of 
£422,491 on the corresponding figure of 
last year 

If the seven months’ trading figures of 
Prices Trust covering the period from the 
date of its acquisition up to the date of our 
consolidated account are brought in, the 
Group Trading Profit is increased to 
£3,113,006, an increase of £753,956 on the 
corresponding figure of last year. 

i think you will agree with me that these 





UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION 


which will require a further large investment 
of funds and take some years to carry out, 
TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

Once again it is my pleasure to thank all 
members of our Staff, both at Head Office and 
in the Stores, for their devoted efforts during 
the past year, There are now 28,000 men 
and women in our employ. Whatever their 
sphere of activity, they make thei: contriby. 
tion to the success of the business 

All have the interests of the Company a 
heam. Their zeal, enthusiasm and loyalty arg 
worthy of the highest praise, and we takg 
pride in the knowledge that the amenities and 
services we offer provide conditions under 
which so many find pleasure and interest, ag 
well as reward, in their work. 

We congratulate the Welfare Department 
on reaching this year the 21st anniversary of 
its formation. Members of the Department 
can look back with satisfaction on the pag 
it has played in the prosperity of the business, 
It has pioneered a tradition of welfare which 
has brought added prestige to the Company, 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the formal business was duly trans. 
acted; the proposed capitalisation of reserves 
and increase of capital were approved and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors and staff 





results are very satisfactory, and show the 
development which has taken place during 
the year in the U.D.S. Group. 

The Group Profit, excluding Prices, before 
taxation is £2,601,584 and from this we 
have to provide for taxation amounting to 
no less than £1,674,270. The total repre- 
sents over 64 per cent. of our Group Profit. 
This is indeed a heavy burden, but it in- 
cludes £309,000 for Excess Profits Levy. 
The net profit attributable to the Holding 
Company is £850,039. We recommend the 
payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Share Capital of 324 per cent., less tax, 
making 50 per cent. for the year, compared 
with 40 per cent. paid last year 

We are retaining in the Group, in the 
form of reserves and increases in undistri- 
buted balances of profits, a total sum of 
£440,419 out of the profit of the year, as 
compared with £409,620 distributed by way 
of Dividend on the two classes of capital 
This is in general line with our distribution 
policy of the past five years 


Share Bonus 


Capital Reserves have now increased by 
over £1,500,000 and Revenue Reserves and 
Surplus have increased by more than 
£500,000. Our total Reserves have, there- 
fore, increased by over £2,000,000 to the 
total figure of £5,079,107. 

Your Board consider that a portion of 
these Reserves should be capitalised, and 
the Issued Ordinary Share Capital of the 
Company thereby brought into some more 
reasonable relation with the actual capital 
employed in the business. The Capital 
Issues Committee has given permission to 
capitalise £1,473,027 from these Reserves, 
and to apply this in paying up an equiva- 
lent amount of Ordinary Stock to be distri- 
buted amongst the Ordinary Stockholders 

With regard to the future, turnover since 
the beginning of February again shows an 
increase over the corresponding period last 
year. Provided economic conditions do not 
change materially for the worse, your Board | 
have no reason to believe that the progress | 
of your Company will not be continued. 

The report was adopted and the capital- 
isation and bonus issue proposals 
sanctioned. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT & TRADING 


Investment Allowance Welcomed 


HE annual general meeting of The “ Shell " 
ransport and Trading Company, Lid., was 
held on June 16th in London. 


Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, said 

Since my Statement went to Press, an 
*investment allowance ™ has been proposed in 
the United Kingdom 1954 Finance Bill This 
ds a welcome innovation, It may not at once 
provide iny great additional incentive to 
Capital investment, in that its effect will be 
epread over a rather long period; it will, how- 
ever, be of some assistance to concerns which 
are committed to a substantial and continuing 
programme of expansion. In the course of 
time it should make a valuable contribution 
to the competitive strength of British industry 
in world trade. It is to be hoped that the 
pew tax allowance will be adopted and 
allowed to remain as a permanent feature of 
the United Kingdom tax system. Frequent 
changes, such as have oceurred, for example, 
in the system of “ initial allowances “ can only 
tend to lessen the beneficial effects which it 
is the purpose of such allowances to promote. 


A suggestion was put forward at our 
Meeting last year that a diagram of expendi- 
tures on wages, dividends, etc., should be 
included with my Statement and | would like 
to say that although we have not included 
such a presentation this year, we are bearing 
it well in mind. It is a fact, however. that the 
complexity of our Group's world-wide busi- 
ness with the many and varied phases of its 
operations does not readily lend itself to sim- 
plitication in diagrammatic form. 


IRANIAN DISCUSSIONS 


You will, perhaps, be expecting me to tell 
you something about the progress of the nego 
tiations now proceeding with the object of 
enabling the flow of Iranian oil into world 
markets to be resumed. The Oil Companies’ 
representatives have already had exploratory 
talks in Teheran and have recently met their 
Principals in London for consultation. They 
will be returning to Iran very shortly. 1 can- 
not at this stage of the proceedings give you 
any particulars of the discussions, nor would 
it be proper that I do so. There are many 
problems on each side which are not readily 
reconcilable but if these are examined 
atiently in a spirit of mutual understanding 
ion not without hope that a solution may be 
found 


I have referred in my Statement to the 
general situation prevailing in the tanker 
market. I would now like to mention one 
og Agreement which is reported to 
ave been closed recently between an indi- 
vidual tanker owner and a Middle East 
Government. The Agreement has not been 
made public, but, in spite of denials, it appears 
that a virtual, and possibly a complete, 
monopoly has been created for the transpor- 
tation by sea of the crude oil produced in this 
Middle East country. Details have not yet 
been officially released, but there seems no 
doubt that we are faced with a flagrant 
instance of “ flag” discrimination and a most 
serious breach of accepted international mari- 
time practice. An arrangement of this nature, 
if it becomes effective, is bound to create 
serious problems in connection with sea trans- 
port. Not unnaturally the affair has evoked 
a storm of indignant protest which we most 
vigorously endorse. 


Ol 


The report was adopted and the capitali- 
sation proposals were approved. 
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Highest Sales in Company’s History 


Dr. Alexander Fleck on Proposed Profit 
Sharing Scheme 


HE twenty-seventh annual general meeting of 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited was 
held on June 17th in London 
Dr. Alexander Fleck, the chairman, presi- 


ded and, in the course of his speech, said 

The sales in 1953 were the highest in our 
history, and with new plants coming into 
operation we can confidently look forward 
to further increases in the years to come 

The Board's intentions, announced 
years ago, of bringing the Ordinary 
capital more into line with the true capital 
employed in the business by the capitalisation 
of reserves, can now be carried out. 


PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


In the Annual Report reference is made to 
the attitude of the Ministry of Health towards 
the cost of pharmaceuticals required by the 
National Health Service. Any effort by a 
Government Department to cut down waste 
and extravagance is commendable In this 
instance, however, there is the serious danger 
that a rather unintelligent application of quite 
inappropriate costing methods may damage 
or even destroy the most vital parts of the 
pharmaceuticals industry in this country. 
The danger is that pharmaceutical research 
may be rendered so unattractive in this 
country and so unprofitable that this impor 
tant field of research may be abandoned by 
one Company after another, and this country 
may be forced to rely upon the scientific 
achievements of other countries. Costing 
principles permitting a very limited percentage 
of profit on the manufacturing cost of a com- 
modity may no doubt be appropriate and 
proper in some cases, but I suggest that in 
the case of drugs which it is decided to pro- 
duce and which the National Health Service 
wants, the rigid and unimaginative applica 
tion of such principles will lead to results that 
are unfair to the industry. 


PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


The references in the Report and in the 
Press to the proposed Profit Sharing Scheme 
for employees will not have escaped your 
notice. We believe that the Scheme which 
we propose to introduce will play a useful 
part in bringing management, factory payroll 
and Stockholders together and in spreading 
a better understanding of our mutual interests. 

The Scheme provides for an increase in the 
bonus if dividends are increased Stock- 
holders and employees will thus both share 
in any increased prosperity which it may be 
our good fortune to enjoy in future years. 
They will also have some share in any adver- 
sity which we may suffer. 

Bonuses under the Scheme are in no way 
part of the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment and are not intended to be a substitute 
for fair wages and conditions. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So far this year the Company has enjoyed, 
in common with other industries in this 
country, a period of expansion, and the pros- 
pects are in general good. In_ overseas 
markets competition is strong. but we believe 
that we can hold our own and in some direc- 
tions gain further ground. Neither at home 
nor overseas can there be any easing-up, but 
with competent, loyal and energetic personnel 
throughout the whole organisation, we have 
every reason to believe that difficulties will 
be overcome and further progress made both 
this year and in years to come, when much 
of the present capital expenditure will be 
completed and will give us additional pro- 
duetive capacity. 

Fhe report and accounts were ‘adopted. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER 


Year of Solid Achievement 


THE fifty-fifth annual general meeting of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., was held on June 14 
in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Baillieu, K.B.E.,C.M.G., 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our results for the year 1952 reflected two 
adverse factors, the first being the change that 
had taken place to a buyers’ market in this 
country and abroad. and the second the in- 
ventory adjustments that had been necessary 
by reason of a very steep fali during the year 
in the prices of our principal raw materials, 
and in particular rubber. In the year 1953 
trading generally was on a steadier basis with 
demand at a much more normal level. In 
consequence the volume of goods sold by the 
group was higher than in the previous year, 
but selling price reductions had the effect of 
reducing slightly the turnover value of goods 
sold from £250 million to £243 million. 

During 1953 our raw material prices again 
fell, the price of rubber falling from 27d. per 
lb. at the end of 1952 to a low price of 16d. 
per Ib., finishing at the end of the year at 
17d. per Ib. Thus over the 12 months there 
was a net reduction of 10d. per lb, This was 
a good deal less than the fall in the previous 
year, but it nevertheless again created prob- 
lems with inventory adjustments. 

I would emphasise that, throughout the 
group, selling prices are constantly under re- 
view, so that adjustments are made wherever 
costs and production volume permit. Our 
modest profit percentages in relation to turn- 
over, the percentage, after tax, for the year 
ae represented only 53d. in every £1 of 
Saiecs 


MODEST PROFITS 


You will note in comparing our profit rate 
in 1953 with that in 1951 that although the 
rate before the tax is lower, the profit rate 
after tax at 2.3 per cent. is slightly higher 
than the 1951 rate of 2.2 per cent. During 
the two years tax reductions have occurred, 
and these are directly reflected in the com- 
parative rates before and after tax for the 
two years. This illustrates clearly what I 
have said on previous occasions in relation to 
the very heavy burden of taxation which in- 
dustry is continually asked to bear. 

Our overseas activities have again contri- 
buted over 50 per cent. of the total group 
profit. In 1952, you will recall, markets be- 
came over-stocked as a result of heavy ship- 
ments in the early part of the year and there 
was a considerable drop in the export rate of 
the industry as a whole. We have a different 
tale to tell this year. Although in the early 
months of 1953 exports were not very favour- 
able, the position began to improve towards 
the middle of the year. The heavy stocks 
acquired in 1952 were gradually absorbed and 
replacement began. This resulted in a much 
more normal and healthy level of demand. 
Consequently, our exports in the second half 
of 1953 showed a welcome improvement 
despite increased foreign competition. 

I have mentioned on previous occasions the 
intensive research and development work 
which we are continually undertaking in rela- 
tion to the application of new methods. Some 
examples of the progress made in 1953 are our 
Tubeless car tyres, “ Extron”™ conveyor belt- 
ing, “ Fortiflex” industrial containers (first 
marketed early in 1954), * Rubbaseal ” protec- 
tive coating for motor cars and “ Polimul” 
emulsion for use in the textile, paper, paint 
and cement industries. 

The demand for tyres considerably im- 
proved in 1953 compared with the previous 
year. The high quality of the Gold Seal car 
tyre, introduced in 1952, has fully justified our 
hopes. The year 1953 has been one of very 
solid achievement. So far this year trading 
has continued on a satisfactory basis. 

The report was adepted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WitH the announcement this week that 
10 million shares of Stewarts and Lloyds 
will be offered for sale on June 21st at 35s. 
(as Custos predicted) the investing public 
will have been asked to swallow over £40 
millions of steel equities in under nine 
months. As these are indigestible securities 
—unwanted by the general public—it means 
that the insurance companies w.|l have been 
forced to take up and nurse the bulk of the 
issues. If they are stuck with, say, £30 
millions worth, and if they are not prepared 
to alter the relative proportions of fixed 
interest and equity stocks in their portfolios 
it mcans also that they will be prevented 
from subscrib'ng to £30 millions of other 
risk capital wh’ch might be urgen'ly wanted 
for the extension or modernisation of plant 
in other sectors of the ecoaomy. Mr. Butler 
has often complaincd that British industry 
is not investing enough to keep itself abreast 
of its competitors. Yet he allows his agent, 
Sir John Morrison, who runs the Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency, to 
spoil the capital market for the enterprising 
industrialist by issuing blocks of steel shares 
to yicld excessively high returns—at present 
market prices for Unit. d Steel and Lanca- 
shire Steel no less then 7.4 per cent. and 
7.9 per cent. The yiild on Stewarts and 
Lloyds at 35s. is 7.15 per cent., but in the old 
days this “blue chip” of the steel block 
always returned a yield of | per cent. below 
the average for the rest. 

The explanation of the high yields is, of 
course, the discounting of the political risk 
of re-nationalisation, a risk which it was 
unreasonable ever to ask the investing public 
to shoulder. 


Steel and the Insurance Companies 

There is another political risk involved in 
this process of steel de-nationalisation, It 
is one of the principles of the new financial 
policy of the Labour Party that the State 
should control the investments of the 
insurance companies if it does not nationalise 
them outright. I notice that Mr. Borrajo, 
the deputy chairman of the Prudential 
Insurance Company in his recent statement 
to share holders, remarked :“* The introduction 
of State control of the investments of insur- 
ance companies would . . . seriously interfere 
with the smooth working of the market to 
the disadvantage of those desiring to raise 
fresh czpital.”” Thanks to Bank of Englend 
influence which is being exerted on behalf of 
Sir John Morrison we have now got State 
direction, if not control, of insurance com- 
pany investments, and, as Mr. Borrajo fears, 
it is working to the disadvantage of the enter- 
prising. Surely the Governor of the Bank 
and Sir John Morrison are playing with 
political fire in coercing the insurance com- 
panies to take up these steel issues. 


The End of De-Nationalisation ? 

To encourage, no doubt, the public to 
subscribe to the coming sale of Stewarts 
and Lloyds shares Sir John Morrison 
announced simultaneously that Vickers and 
Cammell Laird had re-purchased the whole 
of the equity capital of English Stec! for 
£10 millions. But it appears that Vickers & 
Coe. struck a hard barga‘n—after tough 
negotiations that went on fo;* eight months 


—and that I.S.H.R.A. will actually make a 
loss of over a million on the re-sale. This is 
hardly an encouragement for the public to 
jump in. It is surely significant that so many 
of the great names in the steel industry have 
not yet bought back their old plants and that 
some have no intention of doing so. Alto- 
gether I.S.H.R.A. had over £240 millions 
of steel securities to re-sell, There has been 
so much cap-tal re-organisation that it is 
difficult to estimate the equity proportion of 
the capital but if half the total was originally 
fixed interest, then Sir John has already dis- 
posed of nerly half the equity. On a 
production basis he has unscramblcd less 
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than that, but I suggest that as soon as hy 
has privately sold another company or 
bringing the total sales to over half th 
former equity of the industry, he shou 
regard honour as satisfied and not attempt 
another public issue until the political risk 
can be re-assessed on a surer basis. After 
all, his Agency is a “Holding” one as well 
and the Labour Party majority is becoming 
less and less bent on nationalisation on the 
old model. 





The Lion and the Receiver 


I notice that the restoration of private 
enterprise has become so complete that the 
Government has handed  State-financed 
British Lion over to a Receiver. Is that to 
teach Mr. Harold Wilson a lesson? Of 
what? 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue Stock Exchange has had a mild “ shake- 
out” and only began to recover on Wednes- 
day. During these “down” periods the wise 
investcr is always on the look-out to buy 
the shares of the outstanding “blue chip” 
companies on a more reasonable yield basis. 
ROLLS ROYCE is a Case in point. This week’s 
prospectus of its £4 million 4 per cent. 
debenture issue (at 99) gave a bricf record of 
its astonishing technical successes down the 
years. Its Avon jet engines and the Dart 
propeller turbine engines (fittd to the 
Vickers Viscount) have given the company its 
present lead in the aero-engine business. 
Lord Hives in his recent statement to share- 
holders was justified in emphasising the 
company’s outstanding commercial achieve- 
ment last year, which was to re-d ploy its 
resources, following on the cuts in Govern- 
ment requirements, so that its civiliin busi- 
ness more than took up the slack. In civilian 
exports alone turnover rose to more than 
£11 millions—nearly double that of any 
previous year. Lord Hives pxdcted a 
steadily increasing demand for his company’s 
products for some years ahead. In 1953 
the group trading profits before taxation 
increased by over 60 per cent. to £3.6 millions. 
Earnings amounted to 324 per cent. E.P.L. 
took £660,000. Eliminating that item and 
allowmg for interest on the new debenture 
stock earnings would be over 58 per cent. 
The dividend was increased from 15 per 
cent. to 17} per cent. As I write the shares 


have fallen to 87s. ex dividend, which 
compares with a high of 93s. 9d. At this 
price the yicld is 4 per cent. It must be 


remembercd that the shares are still ““cum” 
the free scrip issue of one for two, which is 
to be approved on July 7th. On the increased 
capital the equ.valent earnings ex-E.P.L. 
would be about 39 per cent. and the dividend 
11% percent. It is reasonable to « xpect some 
small increase in the dividend. Evcn if it is 
only 124 per cent. to-day’s y«!d would 
become £4 6s. per cent. Charly, this is a 
share to buy on market declines. 


* . . 


I CALLED attention to FORESTAL LAND TIMBER 
in April when they were 39s. 6d. They are 
now quotcd at 34s. 6d. ex div dnd to yield 
nearly 6] per cent. This company has been 
develop:ng its tanning production business 
outside Argentina entirely out of its own 
resources. Its plant in Natal has, in fact, 


been paying for the development of manu. 
facture in Rhodesia and Kenya. Its Rhode. 
sian Wattle Compzny will not reach the 
revenue earning stage bkfore the end of 
1956 wh:le the Kenya business is only in the 
early stages of production. The company 
did well, therefore, to increase its trading 
profits slightly in 1953 without taking credit 
for any profits earncd in Argentina. Taxa- 
tion was heavier, so that net profits declined 
slightly, earnings amounting to 32} per cent, 
The dividend was maintained at 12 per cent, 
on a capital increascd by a one-for-four free 
scrip issue in July last. The authorised 
capital is being incrcascd by 600,000 shares 
and it is intended to make a rights issue at 
some future date. The Argentine business 
prospered last year but has fallen off sharply 
in the current year. As div.dends have been 
accumulating in Argentina since the m ddle 
of 1950 because it hus becn impossible to 
transfer the pesos into sterling a fall in the 
Argentine profits will not affect the share- 
holders. Some easing of the transfer d ffi- 
culty is expected to follow on the rccent 
Argentine mission to London,‘ so _ that 
sharcholders may some day receive a pleasant 
surprise. In the meantime the yield scems 
high enough to compvnsate for the political 
risks involved in the company’s African 
enterprise. 
* * ™ 

Tue 10s. ordinary shares of F. PERKINS, the 
manufacturers of light-weight diesel engines, 
were Officially quoted on the Stock Exchange 
in March and they have <dvanced from 25s. 
to 35s. 6d. to yicld 5.6 per cent. on divi- 
dends of 20 per cent. which were covered 
last year nearly twice by carnings. Turnover 
incrcased by 16 per cent. in 1953 to the 
record figure of £13} millions and the 
chairman was optimistic enough to expect 
a similar advance in 1954. Subsidiary com- 
panics are working in Australia, France, 
Canada, South Africa and India. By helping 
the Indian Governne nt to cstazblish its own 
motor manufectur:ng industry it believes 
that it has been able to capture a large part 
of the Indian market for its diescl engines. 
Clearly, the shares have growth possibilities 
and might be bought on any decline, espcci- 
ally as there is a capital reserve cqual to 
nearly 90 per cent. of the issued ordinary 
capital. Dividends are paid once a year 
only and declared in March. There is there- 
fore no need to hasten a purchase. 
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Your money— 
and your Life Assurance 


When you invest in a life assurance policy you invest in 
more senses than one, for the Life Offices are one 

of this country’s main sources of development capital. 

A straightforward principle guides them in the use 

of your money—the security and benefit of the policyholder. 
Not surprisingly, that principle leads the Offices to 

a wide range of sound investments, including 
worthwhile business enterprises on the prosperity 

of which, directly or indirectly, your own job 


may quite likely depend. 


Then let’s leave 


Life Assurance 


in tried and trusted hands! 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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HAMBROS 
BANK LTD 


Mercha nt Gentuce 


Established 1839 


41, Bishopsgate 
London, E.€.2 


WEST END BRANCH : 
67, PALL MALL, LONDON, $.W.1 


HOLBORN BRANCH: 
ELY PLACE, LONDON, £.6.1 
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ON 
EXECUTORS 
& TRUSTEES 


Have you thought about 





appointing an executor ? 
Your friend or your partner 
may be willing to take on 


the duty; but is it fair to 









leave him with the respon- 





sibility, and are you sure he Trustee Department : 


1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


will be there ? 

National Provincial Bank 
is well fitted to act for you. However complex your 
affairs may be, they will be handled with skill, courtesy 
and sympathetic understanding. 


Enquiries will be welcomed at any Brawh 


without obligation. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 





Head Office: 1g BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C,2 


ORBIT ESTES a AC. 











ESIABLIDH kw isi 


Over three hundred Branches and 
Sub-offices in Scotland and three 
Offices in London 
CHIEF OFFICE: 60-62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C,3, 


KINGSWAY BRANCH: IMPERIAL HOUSE, W.C,2, 
WEST END BRANCH: VIGO HOUSE, 115 REGENT STREET, W.1, 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 14 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


GENERAL MANAGER: 
IAN WILSON MACDONALD 

















THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. 

Bankers to the Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 

and to the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
odesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed - - = - £12,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - += = = £7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - = = = - £7,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD ST. 
and 77 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL BRANCH—63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK AGENCY—67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY—Speersort 6 


MORE THAN 600 BRANCHES, SUB-BRANCHES AND 
AGENCIES in SOUTH, EAST and CENTRAL AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted at ali Branches 
and Agencies 
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T first sight one would not ordinarily regard the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a happy or a lucky man 
but fortune has chosen to smile on his tenure of office 
at the Treasury with such a combination of good luck that 

a miracle has happened—Great Britain has been riding an 

American recession without losing her economic balance either 

at home or abroad, without even any loss of * full employment.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Butler would say that if you are a British Chan- 

cellor fortune tends to favour not the brave but the pain- 

staking, cautious plodder. Certainly he deserves credit for his 
cautious, unspectacular budgets—the mild ‘ reflation’ budget 
of 1953 followed by the ‘ no-change’ one of 1954—and for his 
quiet and gradual dismantling of the state-controlled economy. 

But who would have thought it possible that, between July, 

1953, and April, 1954, when industrial production in the United 

States fell by 10 per cent., the index of British production (all 

industries) would rise by nearly 14 per 
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The Peak of the Boom? 


By NICHQLAS DAVENPORT 
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actually picked up in the last two months. The restoration 
of import cuts has enabled Australasian and European demand 
to rise and offset the fall in American d@nand. But the current 
export returns represent orders placed many months ago. If 
our exports in the last three years are put in relation to the 
trend of world exports it will be found that Britain’s share 
of international trade has fallen while that of Western Germany 
has been increasing rapidly. Moreover, the fact that the terms 
of trade in the past twelve months have moved in favour of the 
exporters of manufactured goods, and against the countries 
importing them, is not a‘ bull’ point, for it tends to be followed 
by a reduced volume of trade in manufactures over the next 
twelve months. However, the current rise in the prices of 
basic materials will improve the purchasing power of our 
customers abroad and help to keep our exports steady. 
Another stroke of good fortune which has come to our 
rescue has been the ‘off-shore’ pur- 








cent. and the gold and dollar reserves 


chases for European defence made by 





of the sterling area by 19 per cent. ? 
Yet that has been the statistical record. 

It is understandable that when Mr. 
Butler was reviewing the economic 
stability of the country at the recent 
quarterly meeting of the National Pro- 
duction Advisory Council he should 
end on an optimistic note. “ Why 
should we not aim,” he asked, “to 
double our standard of living in the 
next twenty years and still have our 
money as valuable then as now?” (G. H. 
The objective is fine but it is too far 
sighted to be of practical use. The 
question is whether our luck can hold J 
for the next twenty months. Let us see 
to what extent chance has entered into 
the attainment of our present prosperity. 

There is no evidence that we over- 
exerted ourselves last year—indeed, 
he Queen’s Coronation gave us an 
extra week’s holiday—but production 
recovered quickly from the 1952 reces- 


(Jeremiah Ashe) 
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the American Government. These 
have solved for the time the problem of 
our dollar shortage. To quote the 
recent report of the OEEC economists’ 
committee: “ The supply of dollars to 
Europe has been maintained by massive 
extraordinary expenditures overseas by 
the US Government.” Last year these 
defence expenditures amounted to $2.6 
billions and are expected to be at the 
annual rate of $4.2 billions in the first 
half of 1954. We may thank our lucky 
Stars, but we must not count on Ameri- 
can defence policy giving us _ this 
blessing indefinitely. It might be 
radically changed if EDC is not 
ratified. The long-term dollar problem 
165 still lurks in the background and will 
continue to do so as long as the 
American tariff system remains un- 
altered. 

We must not therefore become too 
pleased about the surplus we are now 
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sion and ended 6 percent. up. For the bo 
first quarter of 1954 it was running 

64 per cent. ahead of the corresponding quarter of 1953 and 
in the last two months it has maintained that lead, although 
the advance now seems to be losing its momentum. We were 
able to increase the volume of imports last year by nearly 
10 per cent. without upsetting the balance of payments because 
import prices were falling steadily. (The index of import prices 
averaged 114 against 129 for 1952.) This was the first stroke 
of good fortune. We were able to feed better—food consump- 
tion was 4} per cent. up—without getting into debt abroad 
although our exports were slightly down. But we cannot rely 
on this luck holding. The fall in the index of import prices 
seems to be stopping—wholesale prices of basic materials rose 
about 24 per cent. between February and April—and if there 
is to be a further fall in wheat prices it will be partly offset 
by the rise in the prices of tea, coffee, cocoa and other food- 
stuffs. From now on it seems likely that larger imports will 
be accompanied by a bigger import bill. That at any rate is 
the official view. Can we expand exports sufficiently to pay 
for it ? 

Exports at the moment are booming—being 7 per cent. up 
80 far on 1953. For the first four months of this year the 
returns—in Mr. Butler’s words—are “not quite as high as 
in the boom quarter at the beginning of 1952 but much better 
balanced.” Exports to North America are down about 10 per 
cent. but that is not as much as was feared and they have 





enjoying on our international account. 
Last year this surplus amounted to £225 
millions after bringing in £102 millions of dollar defence aid 
and after benefiting to the extent of £285 millions from the 
improvement in the terms of trade. The surplus fortunately 
has been improved so far this year by the rise in exports, which 
in the first quarter reduced the visible trade gap to about £40 
millions a month against an average of £54.8 millions a mont 
in 1953. * Invisible ’ earnings are also probably higher. But the 
growth in the gold and dollar reserves is a slow one. 

Whatever degree of luck is inherent in the surplus we have 
now secured on our international account, there is no reason 
why we should not take full advantage of this period of relative 
stability, this freedom from balance of payment crises, to go 
ahead with our long-term plans for the modernisation of our 
industrial equipment. The present year presents a great 
opportunity for economic expansion. An increase in demand 
is waiting to match the increase in production. Personal con- 
sumption is rising, Government expenditures are still tending 
upwards, industrial investment should respond to the Budget 
fillip of the investment allowances, house construction is 
unlikely to fall, house repairs will increase, our exports, in spite 
of the American recession, are moving upwards; in short, there 
are grounds for optimism in the business world. 

And there is a special reason for cheerfulness among City 
merchants, bankers and brokers. The economy has been 
virtually handed back to private enterprise. The dismantling 
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The statue at Port Said of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, diplomat and engineer, 
who was responsible for the cutting 
of the Suez Canal 


East of Suez! A phrase that quickens the imagina- 
tive pulse, evoking images of a strange exciting 
world —the mysterious Orient, the exotic East of 
Stevenson, Kipling’s India. Life would be dull, 
indeed, without fiction, and Kipling and Stevenson 
will always find a from the armchair 
traveller; but for those concerned with the sterner 
stuff of eastern commerce, information of a more 
realistic nature is required. This explains why so 
many businessmen and traders consult the National 
Bank of India for accurate and dependable infor- 
mation on conditions in the East. Through their 
long-standing associations the National Bank of 
India have established an unrivalled knowledge of 
the many problems peculiar to eastern trading, and 
can supply up-to-date information on the prevailing 
conditions and trends in your particular market. 


welcome 


A comprehensive service is available at the Bank's branches in 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND 


AT CAMP AND STEAMER POINT, ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch : 13 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1. 


Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA 
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— Intel ligence 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of India 
has been intimately associated with the principal 
trading centres of the East and will be pleased to 
supply to all interested exporters and merchants 
on-the-spot information relative to the state of 
markets, agency rcpresentation, financial and 


currency cxchange problems. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Heed Office: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON. EC}. 


* 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - BURMA - CEYLON - MALAYA - SINGAPORE 
HONG KONG - CHINA - MAURITIUS - THAILAND - JAPAN 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 





London Offices 
Main Office 32 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
Kingsway Office BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 


Li erpool Representati Ss 


30 Cotton Exchange Buildings 


Head Office 


140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Incorporated with linated liatiléty in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
Affiliate 
Guaranty Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd., 


32 Lembard Street, London, E.C.3 
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of the planned and controlled society has been almost com- 
pleted. The commodity exchanges of the City have been 
re-opened and even a gold bullion market has been restored. 
When Labour left office in 1951 Government buying was 
responsible for about half our imports—about three-quarters 
of our food and a quarter of our raw materials. By the end 
of the year food rationing will have been abolished and the only 
foodstuffs imported by the Ministry of Food will be sugar and 
bacon. Since the middle of 1953 private traders have been 
free to import grain in any quantity from any source. Of raw 
materials jute is the only one still bought by Government 
agency. All this is enough to gladden the hearts of the 
business community and speed the advance in national output 
and productivity. It is small wonder that industrial equity 
shares on the Stock Exchange have advanced by 32 per cent. 
on the average in the past twelve months. The Capital Issues 
Committee may still be functioning but there is no ban on 
bonus issues, no frowning upon. dividend increases. The 
equity share has been restored to its proper function in 
a capitalist economy—the risk-bearing capital that is entitled 
to its full reward in times of prosperity. The investment world 
has been quick to revalue it on a less sceptical, less political 
basis. 

And yet—this might be the peak of our boom. A sweeping 
Communist success in Asia might shatter capitalist confidence 
and prolong the American recession; American defence policy 
may change and Europe may find itself once again short of 
dollars; a collapse in wheat prices may halt the prosperity of 
Canada and reduce the buying power of Australia, Argentina 
and other wheat-exporting countries. Coal production—our 
only non-expanding industry—may let the expanding steel 
industry down while engineering wage claims may price our 
manufacturers out of the world markets. Our prosperity, I 
fear, is based on too slender margins. We are too dependent 
on the smiles of fortune. 
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The Boom in Sterling 


By JEREMIAH ASHE 

VERY Important Person in the City is said to have 

let fall, like manna from a high place, an obiter dictum 

on the April-May flutter in the foreign exchanges. 
One hundred millions sterling, this Person said, flowed into the 
dollar reserves in the last week of April and in the first three 
days of May. That is only gossip, but a Treasury official is on 
record as saying that £32 million came in during the first three 
days of May, a rate that would make £100 million over ten days, 
so the gossip may be right. 

The boom was soon over. The Treasury cut it short by 
disclaiming any intention of allowing sterling to rise above its 
present ceiling of $2.82. Almost at once the rush was stopped, 
and the authorities enjoyed an agreeable sense of power. This 
time everything was under control—unlike some previous 
occasions when the tide had been in the opposite direction. 

They now have a breathing space, while the international 
speculator is left guessing. His first bet was a revaluation of 
sterling. That one went wrong, but it cost him nothing. His 
resources are intact, and he wants to know what to back 
next time. 

The answer is not easy, and the speculator must be regretting 
the days of the straightforward Sir Stafford Cripps, who could 
be relied upon to stick to his plans whether or not they 
made sense. Nowadays the British authorities are as tricky 
as cats, as is witnessed by their handling of the bank rate. 
From February to May they stuck to 34 per cent., even though 
it looked alarmingly high compared to New York, or even 
Paris. In May, when nearly everybody had given up hope 
and become convinced that the British were diehards for dear 
money, they changed their tune; they not only reduced the 








Capital Issued and Fully Paid Up 
Reserve Fund Sterling ‘ 
Reserve Liability of Members .. 


CHIEF MANAGER : 











BURMA EUROPE INDO-CHINA 
Rangoon Hamburg Haiphong 
Paris Saigon 
CEYLON JAPAN 
Colombo HONG KONG Kobe 
Hong Kong Osaka 
CHINA Kowloon Tokyo 
*Shanghai Mongkok Yokohama 
: MALAYA 
DJAWA (JAVA) INDIA Cameron 
Djakarta Bombay Highlands 
Surabaja Calcutta Ipoh 


* Not at present operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


LONDON 


HONG KONG 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONG KONG) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and manner prescribed in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 


Head Office : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN: C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
London Managers : S. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, O.B.E. 


BRANCHES : 


$20,000,000 
£6,000,000 
$20,000,000 
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MALAYA (contd.) NORTH BORNEO SIAM 
Johore Bahru Brunei Town Bangkok 
Kuala Lumpur Jesselton 
Malacca Kuala Belait UNITED 
Muar Sandakan KINGDOM 
Penang Tawau Renden 
Singapore 
Singapore 

(Orchard Road) PHILIPPINES U.S.A. 

Sungei Patani lloilo New York 
Teluk Anson Manila San Francisco 


SINGAPORE 
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The founder of London’s Royal Exchange was the famous pani 
Sir Thomas Gresham whose sign of the Grasshopper, so past 
well known in London, is combined with the emblem of duct 
Liverpool in the Coat of Arms of Martins Bank Limited. nas 
The Exchange or Bourse established by Gresham was used 
for the business of the Goldsmiths who were the bankers both 
of the sixteenth century. For 
Martins Bank Limited, with its agents and correspondents I 
throughout the world, provides an efficient and complete y 
banking service for its customers. have 
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Total resources over 


£350,000,000 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED f is: 


the ' 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD ST., ECS risit 
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Edinburgh, London & Branches = & Australia’s continued development Res pou 
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NI ‘ S In the initial stages of estimatin es 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. prospects, and ioe during re 2 $e or 
y planning and operation of an en- ; pla 
terprise, The National Bank of eco 
Australasia is in a good position to help the wheels go round and 
much more smoothly. ‘On the spot’ information, gathered from 
over 71§ branches throughout Australia, is readily obtainable 
from the Information Department of the Bank’s London Office. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Founded 1771 
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London & Branches 


Your best introduction to Australia 


Head Office : 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
London Office : 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Over 715 Branches throughout Australia Assets £257 Million 
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nk rate to 3 per cent., but they also followed it up by o 
for sale a stock that carried the Daltonian 2 per cent. label. 


In commercial circles the rate of interest is a staple subject 
for serious conversation. Neatly we align ourselves into two 
camps, of those who believe that the prevailing rate is too 
high, and of those who think it too low. The authorities, and 
the actual rate, ought to be in between, but at the time of 
writing they have just completed such a rapid change of front 
that both camps are out of position. It takes even a speculative 
banker a certain amount of time to traverse his sights through 
180 degrees. Hence the breathing space. But the odds are 
that it will not last for long. The pound sterling is the most 
famous currency in the world, and during the last two years 
there has been a remarkable change in its stand.ng, which 
must soon be more fully reflected in the official ruies and 
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regulations 

Britain prospers. Production rises, and exports rise. These 
things have happened before, but normally they are accom- 
panied by a deterioration in the balance of payments. In the 







s) 
: past we have managed to increase producticn, but the pro- 
, duction has proved to be of things that the world did not want, 





or did not want at their cost to us in imports. Now we are 
both producing at high, even record, rates, and making a profit. 
For our post-war history that is unique. 

There have been a number of ‘ bear’ movements. but they 
have all been disappointed. A year ago people were saying that 
the Budget had been too soft, and that the extra production 
was all going into consumption, At the time the critics spoke 
the British people had started saving for the first time since 
the war. Later the critics complained that our exports, although 
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ECS @ rising. were not rising as fast as the Germans’ exports, but 
7) ao they are rising faster and the Germans, it seems, have 
. collected a number of bad debts. For the moment the * bears 
506g are out of ammunition, except the old and not to be despised 
“things are never so bad as when they appear to be perfect.’ 
—= B One of the cleverest bankers in the City told me recently that 





he was convinced that the boom was near the top. “ There 
are some men,” he said, “ who always make money: in good 
times they make more, and in bad times less. There are others 
who only make money at the very top of a boom, and these 
are making money now.” 

Chere is only a flicker of rationality in such caution, and 
the ordinary man cannot be blamed if he forsakes tne prophets 
of doom when their case appears so poorly butiressed. We 
are getting boom-minded, and we are not alone. A short trip 
round the capitals of Western Europe will disclose an almost 
embarrassing enthusiasm for Great Britain and her prospects. 
“Your Mr. Butler,” they say, and there follows a gesture of 
respect such as is appropriate at the name of a man believed 
to command the demon Luck. 

The next step must surely be convertibility for the 
pound sterling; real convertibility which means an end to 
exchange control, import licensing and all the other frustrating 
paper restrictions that have lingered for so long. 

But the exact timing of the move remains a ridd'c. Twelve 
months ago the British Government was thought to have a 
plan in three stages. The first stage was to set the domestic 
economy in order. The second was convertibility for foreigners, 




















and this stage was not to last long before dissolving into the 
utopia of full convertibility, to be enjoyed even by Britons, 





Foreign-held sterling can, with 
a few exceptions, be converted into dollars. The rates at 
Which this can be done vary, but not significantly. Very large 
sums are changing hands daily in the unofficial, but officially 
tolerated, markets overseas. This is a ridiculous position, 
because it means that London is unable to participate in a 
fair proportion of the international transactions in which its 
own currency is a counter. Other anomalies abound. The 
Germans, for example, are not allowed to use their sterling 
to buy wheat in Liverpool, where there.is a market that 
specialises in wheat, because that would cost us dollars. But 


We are now in stage two. 
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they can, and do, sell their sterling in New York to buy wheat 
in Chicago, which costs as many dollars. 

The present position, it would seem, cannot last. The British 
Government plan said it should not last. But ai the moment 
nobody is expecting a move. 

Some weeks ago Mr. Butler went to Germany and talked 
to Dr. Erhardt, who is the second high priest of European 
finance. Their discussions appeared to be very friendly, and 
only a few days later Dr. Erhardt said that he expected con- 
vertibility before the autumn. Mr. Butler followed up by 
restating his conditions for convertibility, one of which is that 
ihe Americans should reduce their tariff, which they have just 
decided not to do, Despite Erhardt, therefore, convertibility 
is not at the moment thought to be an early prospect. 


But the Americans profess themselves not to be deceived. 
Mr. Butler, they say, was talking ‘for the record.” They 
expect him to be along quite soon, asking for a standby credit 
to guarantee the convertibility of the pound sterling. The 
implication seems to be that the credit will have to be larger 
to make up for the failure on the tariff front, or at least that the 
British will have a talking point to this effect. 


Further Expansion of 
Bank Credit 


By G. H. TALLACK 
HE introduction of the Government's new monetary 
policy in 1951 was followed by a year in which a measure 
of restraint was imposed on the outlays of privately 
owned businesses, while the State and its satellite industries 
continued to spend large sums of money borrowed from the 
banking system. This contrasting pattern of behaviour persisted 
for most of 1953, when the total depesits of the London 
Clearing Banks rose to new high levels. Their performance 
was almost entirely a reflection of the continuing strain inflicted 
on the credit system by the demands of the central Govern- 
ment. The Banks’ holdings of Treasury bills, which at the end 
of 1952 were at a peak of £1,182 million, and then receded 
as the seasonal revenue inflow got under way, had by last 
July reached a new high level, and by last December they 
stood at £1,338 million. Broadly speaking, the same factors 
were at work here as in 1952, though loans to local authorities 
were this time appreciably lower than before, and a larger 
share in the responsibility for the Government’s increased 
reliance on the banking system must be attributed to the 
further improvement in the country’s balance of overseas 
payments. The year’s rise of £240 million in the gold and 
dollar reserves necessitated a corresponding depletion of the 
sterling resources available to the authorities, and to replenish 
these they had to borrow increased amounts on Treasury bills. 
In face of the continuance of what many critics regard as this 
unsound growth of bank-financed Government expenditure, 
how is it that inflation has not in fact recurred ? The answer 
seems to be that some at least of the expansion of credit was 
a deliberate act of policy designed to take up some of the slack 
that had developed in the economy by the time of the 1953 
Budget. Moreover, the increase in the quantity of money 
was matched by an increase in the volume of goods, as 
evidenced by the rise in industrial production. 


NEW FALL IN ADVANCES 

Advances to customers, which at the beginning of the year had 
turned upwards, lost their initial impetus before the year had got 
halfway and by October had fallen to £1,654 million, their lowest 
figure since January, 1951. It is doubtful whether much of 
this decline was due to the request made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when he inaugurated the. new monetary 
policy, for a méasure of restraint in lending. his request 
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The Peoples 
of the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, under British management directed from 
London, are established at most centres of commer- 
cial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East and the Bank’s clientele 
is drawn from all the peoples of the East who engage in 
commerce and industry. The offices in London, Manchester 
and Liverpool are linked directly to the Bank’s overseas 
organisation and they are fully equipped to provide the 
banking facilities and information services required by 
merchants and manufacturers in the United Kingdom who 
trade as exporters or importers with :— 


Aden Hong Kong Japan Sarawak 
Borneo seins Malayan Federation Siam 
Burma India Pakistan 


Singapore Colony 
Ceylon Indonesia 


Philippine Republic Viet Nam 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH: 28 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.xr. 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: 52 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH: 28 DERBY HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 3. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 6 
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RES 50a NRE 
made its impact in 1952, and by the beginning of last year 
the position had been reversed. The 1953 Budget was 
framed on the calculation that there was room for expansion 
in the economy, and it was then rather more a matter of con- 
cern to find borrowers willing to take up loans. By the end of 
the year there were reports that a certain amount of competition 
for advance business had sprung up among bankers. 

One section of borrowers that may have continued to suffer 
the curb of qualitative credit control for longer than the rest 
is that classified as ‘ private and professional,’ though even 
here there must also have been a considerable deterrent force 
in the prevailing high rates of interest. It is noteworthy that 
in the three months to mid-February this year this group 
recorded its first upward movement since November, 1951. 
This has been interpreted as a sign that the last vestiges of the 
policy of restraint are about to disappear. 

By itself the decline in the general level of advances over- 
states the reluctance of individual businessmen to call on their 
bankers: it must not be forgotten that the nationalised gas 
and electricity undertakings borrowed £205 million in the 
market and were thus enabled to pay off bank indebtedness 
of the same order of magnitude. It is none the less significant 
that by February of this year bankers’ advances to public 
utilities other than transport were already double the low figure 
to which they had been reduced by last November. 

Most other categories of bank advance have since the turn 
of the year begun to move upwards, a result that may become 
more pronounced if the present trend of commodity prices is 
maintained or accentuated. It is to be expected, however, that 
industrialists will continue to exercise a considerable amount 
of caution over building up stocks of materials. A further 
indication of incipient expansionist tendencies in the private 
sector of the economy is the recovery in the banks’ holdings 
of commercial bills, which grounded at £53 million in October 
but by mid-May had reached £87 million. There has also 
been some revival of acceptance business, a type that suffered 
a particularly sad eclipse during the worst rigours of the dis- 
inflationary period. 


TOWARDS CHEAPER MONEY 


The predominant item among the bank’s assets remained 
investments, which accounted for 33 per cent. of total deposits 
at the end of 1952 and have since increased to 35.4 per cent. 
The biggest factor in their increase was the Government’s con- 
version operation last October, which raised the banks’ total 
portfolio from £2,137 to £2,238 million. 

The entirely voluntary support attracted by this scheme was 
a further convincing indication that the spell of high interest 
rates introduced in the early days of Mr. Butler’s Chancellor- 
ship had done its work and that there could now be some 
relaxation. The bank rate reduction in September had already 
prepared the way for this development, and in view of the 
Chancellor’s professed belief that there is still room for expan- 
sion in the economy the recent further cut, bringing the rate 
down to 3 per cent., seems a logical enough step. 

The trend towards cheap borrowing has been persistently 
reflected on the Stock Exchange, and the general level of gilt- 
edged prices has been rising steadily over a period of many 
months. This has repaired the temporary depreciation that 
took place in 1952 and that compelled four of the ‘ Big Five’ 
to depart from the established mode of quoting their invest- 
ments. Market values of investments are now in excess of 
book values, but the banks have not forgotten what happened 
two years ago and have made further large appropriations from 
their profits to fortify both published and hidden reserves. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Published profits of the banks have risen by proportions 
ranging from the 2 per cent. of the Westminster Bank to the 
15.8 per cent. of the National Provincial. Because these figures 
are struck after transfers to inner reserves it would be unwise 
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to attempt to draw any hard-and-fast conclusions from them 
about trading experience, but it is clear that the fall in the 
volume of advances, normally the most remunerative form in 
which a bank can employ its assets, has done much to offset 
the advantages that will have accrued from the higher rates 
of interest in force for three-quarters of the past year. Among 
individual problems having a bearing on earnings may be men- 
tioned the effect of the Chancellor’s request for restraint in 
lending on the Westminster Bank, where formerly the pro- 
portion of advances going to private and professional customers 
used to be larger than the average. 

More illuminating, perhaps, than the profit records have 
been the reactions of the individual institutions to the widely- 
voiced feeling that the time has come for higher dividends. 
The National Provincial blazed the trail in January, 1953, with 
a surprise increase in its distribution for 1952. In July it 
followed this up with an equivalent increase in the interim 
for 1953. There were no other mid-year alterations, but in 
October the directors of Barclays Bank decided to allay the 
impatience of their shareholders by announcing a capital 
reorganisation scheme, to be accompanied by increased dis- 
tributions on the ‘B’ and *‘C’ stock. Lloyds Bank waited 
until January and then annotnced an increased final. The 
directors of the Midland and the Westminster, however, 
remained unmoved by the entreaties of their shareholders, say- 
ing that for many years they had been paying higher rates of 
dividend than most of their competitors. 

No apology is needed for the increases in dividend that have 
been made. Capital invested in bank shares is not on the same 
footing as money put into the gilt-edged market, for much of 
the banker’s business is still and will always remain subject 
to incalculable risks. Depreciation in market quotations of 
Government securities may be made up as time goes by and 
redemption dates are reached, and neither the State nor its 
satellite industries can be thought of as potential bad debtors, 
but advances to private businesses can result in losses even 
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in today’s comfortable conditions. ‘The safety of their deposits 
must always be their first consideration, but if the banks are to 
play their due part in financing new enterprise their shares can- 
not be regarded as altogether excluded from the category of 
risk capital. It is therefore only reasonable that investors in 
them should expect some of the rewards associated with that 
description. If their claims serve to remind managements, the 
authorities, and the general public, that the banking system, 
far from being a mere utensil of the Treasury, is an integral 
part of the machinery of private enterprise, they will perhaps 
have served a wider purpose. 


British Insurance— 
A World Service 


By J. W. J. LEVIEN 


HE most salient among first facts about British Insurance 

today is its dominance in the commercial and industrial 

market places of the free world. From this, and the 
causes underlying it, springs all else. Because of it, the 
jnsurance companies and Lloyd’s last year culled from abroad 
well over £500 million in premiums, or, put another way, some 
70 per cent. of their total general premium income. Because 
of it, too, the net gain to Britain in vital overseas currencies 
was more than £40 million—a figure which makes insurance 
one of this country’s biggest ‘ invisible’ exports. 

All of which prompts the two-part question: What, in fact, 
is this intangible of which we export so much and why does 
most of the world come to us to buy it ? 

In essence, insurance is nothing more nor less than a promise 
to pay an agreed sum in the event of a certain happening 
coming to’ pass—as, for example, motor accidents, fires in 
houses and factories, the sinking of ships at sea. A paramount 
condition for success in insurance, therefore, is an unimpeach- 
able reputation for honouring one’s promises. And British 
insurance has had just such a reputation for the greater part of 
three centuries. Moreover, when this reputation is translated 
into the down-to-earth terms of paying out claims, our insurers 
are everywhere known for their adherence to the spirit, rather 
than the letter, of their contracts. 

Equally important as a source of confidence are their vast 
financial resources, which enable them to accept almost every 
kind of risk for almost any amount and take on risks of the 
order of hundreds of thousands of pounds apiece in daily 
routine, while no eyebrows are raised at the acceptance of a 
single risk running into six or seven figures. But more illus- 
trative perhaps of the size of Britain’s insurance industry as a 
whole is the risk-bearing capacity of one of its parts. A good 
example is the London marine market. On its books are the 
Cunard company’s Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. Their 
insurances total over £21 million. Now compare that eight- 
figure insurance with a £50 policy issued in London’s Lombard 
Street, in 1547, in respect of a voyage of the good ship Santa 
Maria of Venice, for to do so is to go back to the very begin- 
nings of British insurance and to pinpoint an accident of history 


which resulted finally in Britain becoming insurer to the world. 
Phat accident was the introduction of marine insurance to this 
country by the Lombards at precisely the time when the first 


Elizabethans were in process of creating Britain’s mercantile 
pow er 

They, the Elizabethans, took this gift from Italy, developed 
it to meet the more complex needs of their own, world-wide 
trade, and laid the foundations of the network of overseas 
contacts and associations which now enables British insurance 
to be bought in every country outside the Iron Curtain. Later, 
under the stimuli of the needs of successive centuries, there 
grew from the parent stem of Elizabethan marine cover the 
other three main branches of insurance: fire, life and accident. 
One such stimulus was the Great Fire of London, in 1666, 
which led directly to the introduction of insurance against fire. 
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The case of fire insurance is a particularly good: instance of 
the way British insurance followed British trade to new markets 
overseas. When, early in the nineteenth century, fire insurance 
became really big business, two of today’s leading fire offices 
were already successfully established in Liverpool, the main 
trade of which port was with North America. J/pso facto, 
North America in the nineteenth century was British fire 
insurance’s biggest overseas market. It still is today. 

It so happens, too, that in the North America of the 
nineteenth century the integrity of our fire insurers was sub- 
jected to its first big tests. The occasions were the great 
Chicago fire of 1871, the great Boston fire of 1872. In Chicago 
12,000 buildings were destroyed and the total of insurance was 
over £20 million. In Boston nearly 800 houses were burnt to 
the ground at a cost to insurance interests of some £13 million. 
Many local insurance companies collapsed under the strain. 
But British insurers, with a large proportion of their business 
well spread in Britain and other countries, quickly paid out 
their share in full. 

The news of their good faith boosted the prestige of British 
insurance the world over. Indirectly, the pattern so firmly set 
by their example was one reason why, last year, our insurers 
were involved in history’s biggest single fire loss—the gutting 
of the giant General Motors plant in Michigan. They had 
underwritten 50 per cent. of the risk. It cost them $15 million. 

But of all the stimuli to the growth and development of this 
country’s insurance industry the greatest was the Industrial 
Revolution and the emergence of Britain as the world’s manu- 
facturer. The nineteenth-century mechanisation of society 
constantly threw up new risks in the everyday life of industry 
and individuals. These new risks were met either by starting 
new kinds of insurance or by adapting existing types. 

From the indemnities for early but prudent railway 
passengers was developed modern Personal Accident insurance. 
From simple boiler insurance there grew the specialised field 
of present-day engineering insurance which, as well as financial 
protection, includes the skilled inspection of plant and 
machinery. And out of the carriage-and-horse policies of the 
turn of the century has come the motor insurance of today—as 
witness the evolutionary link between the coachman’s ‘ good 
conduct bonus’ and the motorist’s ‘ no claim discount.’ Like- 
wise, the spirit of reform of those times resulted in social 
legislation which inaugurated Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
In effect, our insurers were the first to respond to—and meet— 
the insurance requirements of a great industrial nation. So, 
when other countries began to develop as industrial powers, 
they understandably turned to Britain for their insurance 
protection. 

Some idea of what this means today can be gleaned from 
these actual instances of large-scale insurances. In British 
Columbia, Vancouver’s new $16 million Granville Bridge, 
which is also Canada’s first eight-line traffic span; in Ontario, 
the $80 million Sir Adam Beck generating station above Niagara 
Falls. In South Africa, the £2 million Wemmershoek Dam, 
part of a long-term project to ensure Cape Town’s water 
supplies. In Asia, seven new jetties at the port of Chittagong, 
the insurances on which total £2,250,000. In Australia, 
insurances worth £6,200,000 sterling on a series of electric 
power stations and other engineering projects. And in Europe, 
a £43 million policy on a chain of 1,400 shops. At the other 
end of the scale are policies on stocks of mah-jongg sets and 
sharks’ fins in Hong Kong, on a female elephant used for 
advertising insecticides in the streets of Rio de Janeiro, on 
Biblical scrolls written in Hebrew and Aramaic and thought 
to date from the second century BC, on clove crops in 
Zanzibar and temple images in Malaya. 

Insurance, however, not only contributes to our national 
economy by protecting the constructor of projects and the 
owner of commodities abroad. It also contributes to that 
economy through the medium of life assurance, which is an 
increasingly important source of insurance’s Overseas earnings. 
In the early 1920s, slightly less than 7} per cent. of new 
business written by the member companies of the Life Offices 
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Association came from abroad; in 1952, this proportion had 
risen to 134 per cent., and now it is even bigger. Further, life 
assurance, in encouraging personal thrift here at home, builds 
valuable capital resources for the development of British 
industry and commerce as a whole. In fact, simply by 
providing for the future security of its policy holders, it auto- 
matically enables them to contribute directly to the nation’s 


day-to-day prosperity. 


Private Insurance in the 
Welfare State 


By W. F. GARDNER 

N modern society as we know it in the United Kingdom a 

family man may well, without being exceptionally zealous 

in the pursuit of security, hold insurance contracts 
covering a number of separate risks. Most of these represent 
voluntary personal effort to provide an extra margin of security 
for himself and his family—life assurance; protection against 
loss of property through fire or burglary; personal accident 
and sickness insurance and so forth. In some instances, 
however, his insurance commitments are obligatory. If he is a 
motorist, he must by law insure against certain third party 
risks—although he does this with a commercial insurer, 
Finally, in an entirely different field, he is obliged to participate 
in the National Insurance scheme. Superficially, this may 
appear a somewhat complex pattern of insurance transactions, 
and some observers have been tempted to read into it several 
conflicting approaches to a single objective—the promotion 
of personal security. 

But this problem wears many aspects. On the one hand there 
are certain minimum safeguards which are, by common 
consent, a praiseworthy feature of a social order which permits 
no individual member of the community to be without the 
necessities of life. On the other hand, there are many people— 
indeed, a steadily widening section of the community—who 
demand far more substantial benefits and services especially 
shaped to their own circumstances and aspirations than could 
be found within the framework of a State-operated insurance 
system. In short, it would be realistic to recognise in the 
present situation a well-adjusted balance between the com- 
plementary, rather than competing, roles of private and State 
insurance. The viability of different principles applied to 
differing needs within the same society has been well illustrated 
during recent years, following changes which have enlarged 
the area of State influence in the insurance field without 
appreciable long-term effect on the private insurance market. 

This extension of State participation in insurance was 
brought about as a result of two post-war statutes—the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act of 1946 and the National 
Insurance Act of 1946. Both these statutes extended the scope 
of the insurance cover enjoyed by State-insured persons and 
brought virtually the whole population within the range of 
State insurance; the first of these statutes made the State 
responsible for the payment of what used to be termed 
“compensation ’ as a result of injuries sustained at work; and 
the second, among many other changes, for the first time 
introduced a State death grant in the form of a small lump 
sum. 

To appreciate the implications of the statute affecting 
industrial injuries, it is necessary to recall the situation before 
the Act, when, in general, the employer himself bore the 
responsibility for the payment of compensation to employees 
injured in the course of duty. The assessment of liability on 
this score has never been, and certainly is not today, a simple 
matter; and employers in the past looked to what was then 
called Workmen’s Compensation Insurance for protection. It 
Should not be supposed, however, that the Act which put an 
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end to this particular class of insurance had the effect of 
attracting to the State all claims which an injured employee 
might make arising from injuries suffered at work. Soon 
after the introduction of this Act, heavy awards in the courts 
emphasised the hazards to which employers are still exposed 
under claims at common law. To meet these risks, a prudent 
employer takes advantage of a new form of Employers’ 
Liability policy which private insurers have made available as 
a safeguard against heavy losses arising from clains of this 
nature. In other words, State incursion into this fieid is likely 
in the long run to have little effect upon the scale of demands 
made on commercial insurers. 

Again, in the sphere of life assurance. the introduction of a 
modest State death grant, whatever its merits, has had but little 
impact upon the public’s life assuranc: requirements. It is 
conceivable that a S.ate death grant of this nature might have 
provided competition for industrial Ife assurance half a 
century ago. Today this branch of life assurance—now 
popularly known as ‘home service’ insurance—caters for a 
very wide public whose requirements lie more and more in the 
direction of substantial amounts of life assurance. often 
combined with long-term saving. Hence the growinz demand 
for endowment assurances providing benefits which can be 
readily geared, both as regards sums assured ant maturity 
dates, to the needs and means of indivicual families. 

The continued expansion of ‘home scrvice* insurance since 
the provision of the State death gran’--funds increased by 
nearly £100 million between 1949 and the end of 1952 
illustrates the enduring appeal of a life assurance service which 
is essentially a personal one. It is worih while remarking here 
upon the vitally important part played by * home service ’ itself. 
There can be little doubt that the failure of the Post Office 
assurance scheme—which marked the S:ate’s only venture into 
the field of voluntary life assurance—was due in large measure 
to the lack of positive marketing and servicing facilities which 
have been so effectively developed in the competitive sphere of 
industrial life assurance 

One may reasonably conclude from the present healthy 
condition of industrial life assurdnce that the concept of the 
Welfare State, so far from discouraging voluntary thrift effort, 
has, in fact, helped to further the formation of a * security- 
conscious’ attitude which finds expression in a demand for 
more substantial future provision than can be envisaged under 
any State insurance scheme. Nowhere is this better demon- 
strated than in the sphere of ordinary life assurance. Even 
taking into account changed money values compared with pre- 
war, expansion in this branch in recent years has been 
remarkable; of particular interest is the rapid post-war growth 
of group life assurance and pension business, now estimated 
to account for about one-third of the total ordinary life 
premium income of British insurance offices. In the last 
twenty years, the hitherto narrow ranks of pensionable workers 
have been greatly enlarged as a direct consequence of 
commercial insurance enterprise; and even if the peak rate of 
expansion has passed, this process will certainly go forward 
steadily in the future, to the advantage of employer and 
employee, and of the economy at large. 

While any appraisal of the respective roles of private and 
State-operated insurance must necessarily take into account 
first and foremost their fitness to serve widely varying personal 
needs, there are other factors affecting the national economy 
as a whole which also call for consideration. Large private 
institutions today must necessarily be judged by the extent to 
which they serve the national interest. In this regard, the 
singular achievement of British insurance at home—ignoring 
for a moment its important earning capacity abroad—is to 
mobilise savings over a wide area, embracing sections of the 
community where savings would otherwise be spasmodic or 
non-existent. The impressive support provided to Government 
and industry through life assurance funds—increasing 
currently by about £160 million a year—bears eloquent witness 
to the important economic advantages which flow from services 
uniquely equipped to match the needs of a community. 
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* SAFETY AND SECURITY * NO FLUCTUATION IN VALUE OF CAPITAL 
* ACCESSIBILITY OF CAPITAL 
* 23°. INTEREST WITH INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


ASSETS £90,000,000 - RESERVES EXCEED £3,000,000 
You are invited to write for full particulars to 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE - LONDON : W.C.I Tel: HOLborn 2302 
CITY OFFICE: 163 MOORGATE Tel: MONarch 3556 
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1] I can't afford to take chances, I must know 

ASSETS £214,000,000 HI that I can withdraw all my savings in full, 
LIQUID FUNDS £38,000,000 | | 2 a7 whenever I need them. That’s why I invest 
RESERVES £10,000,000 | 2/° in Leek & Moorlands. There’s no chance 

of depreciation and my money earns 24° 


PER ANNUM 
interest with Income Tax paid by the 
The $ *s Homeb ; ; Society—equal to over 43° gross if you 
€ society s Homebuying and Investin vice : 
pis Te OS ey ee INCOME TAX pay tax at 9/- in the £. 
are described in booklets ‘‘A Home of Your PAID BY THE 
Own" and ‘‘Savings and Investments’’ available SOCIETY 






at ali the Society's branches and agencies. 





LEEKSMOORLANDS 


TYE LARGEST STAFFORDSHIRE 


‘BUILDING SOCIETY 





HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX LONDON 51 STRAND WC2 












BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM ASSETS £25,000,000 ESTABLISHED 1856 
GENERAL MANAGER: HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.I.S. 
Chief Office: NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE, LEEK, STAFFS. 


Telephone : Leek 1100 (3 lines) 
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ING AND_ INSURANCE E 


BANK 18th, 1954 


SURVEY, JUNE 


Investment in a Building 
Society 


By HERBERT ASHWORTH 
HE Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies has recently 
published that part of his Annual Report which deals 
with building societies. It contains a summary of 
societies’ operations in 1953, and reveals that in the course 
of last year no less a sum than £270 millions was paid in by 
investors as subscriptions for shares. This was £30 millions 
more than the 1952 total and (perhaps more important) 
exceeded the amount withdrawn by £120 millions, this latter 
ficure therefore representing the net amount of savings 
achieved by building society members. These figures are 
evidence both of the increase in savings which it is now widely 
recognised has developed in the last year or so; and of the 
popularity of building societies as a means of saving. 

Building societies have specialised in the encouragement of 
thrift for many years, and it is not therefore surprising that 
they should have participated in the welcome improvement of 
savings. Indeed, they can claim since the war an enviable 
record, having built up their funds to more than twice the 
amount at which they stood in 1945. Building societies have 
a wide popular appeal. According to the Registrar there are 
now well over three million building society investors as well as 
nearly two million borrowers. The numbers have been increas- 
ing rapidly in the last two or three years. 

There is much to be said for placing capital or savings with 
a building society, providing you do not expect too much from 
your investment. You must not expect to find one morning that 
the society of your choice is making a one-for-one scrip issue, 
or doubling its dividend. Nor is it at all likely that you will 
make a handsome profit on a takeover bid from a rival 
society. Such excitements are not for the building society 
investor. But he will also be spared sudden losses. 

It always seems to me that the best way of pinpointing the 
merits of building societies for investors is to say that in all 
but exceptional circumstances they can regard their shares as 
a cash holding, yielding an investment return. You can place 
up to £5,000 with a society—most societies will take that 
amount today—which will earn for you a rate of interest of 
2} per cent. per annum, income tax paid. To an investor who 
pays at the standard rate, this is equivalent to a return of 44 per 
cent. gross. Having done so, you enjoy the facility of being 
able to obtain repayment of your investment at par without 
deduction for costs, fees or any other expenses. To be sure, a 
building society stands in need of some protection in case of 
stormy financial weather. You will find that it has a book of 
rules (you can get a copy from the Secretary) in which will 
be set forth the terms upon which investors may withdraw. 
The directors may be empowered to require up to six months’ 
notice. But in practice they reserve these powers for days of 
national crisis. Normally, a maximum of one month’s notice 
is in operation, and this is not generally applied to the with- 
drawal of small sums. Moreover, if a larger amount is 
required urgently, societies are usually willing to consider 
waiving the requisite notice. 

So in practice the building society investor can be sure of 
being able to realise his holding with little delay and without 
loss. From the standpoint of the shareholder, the society may 
be regarded as a mortgage bank, so arranging its funds that 
there is a careful balancing of inflowing and outgoing monies, 
coupled with liquid assets and cash holdings adequate to meet 
current commitments for new mortgage advances and with- 
drawals of capital, to say nothing of a margin for unexpected 
calls. Societies are well able from experience to gauge the 
level of their commitments well in advance. And they are aware 
of the importance of maintaining adequate liquidity ratios. 

At the present time the demands which are being made on 
Societies for loans by house purchasers. are running at record 
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Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. reaches 
you after income tax has been-paid, so behind our 
Society's dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the 
income tax you would normally have to pay to 
retain a net 2} per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar 
you will want to see our investment folder, available 


on request without obligation. 


ASSETS: £22 MILLIONS RESERVES: £1,470,000 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING 7sOCtigt Y 


CLARENCE STREET CHELTENHAM 










Return for 


your money.. 


DEPOSIT SHARE 


Society paying income tax— 
calculated half-yearly. No 
expenses on investment or 
withdrawal. 


Write for full particulars 


GRAYS BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
Established 1880 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, 
ESSEX 
Branch Offices: 

3) Linton Rd, Barking, Essex, and 
4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 
(Mr. C. O. Day) 
Assets: £2,000,000 
Reserves: £76,000 
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Your investment programme is 


complete if it does not include the 
Birmingham Citizens Permanent Building 
Society. You can invest up to £5,000 
with non-fluctuating security either on 


Share or Deposit accounts. 


Assets over 
£5,000,000 


Birmingham Citizens 
PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Director & Secretary Head Office 
i. GOODE 20 BENNETTS tilt, 


Telephone: 
MiDiand 2954-5 
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figures. This is, of course, due to the greater volume of houseg 
being built for sale. After many years in which it was pe 

at an unduly low rate, private housebuilding has now beg, 
given much greater freedom. The response, helped by th 
abolition of development charges, has been a sharp upturn in 
the number of building sites prepared for houses; and now we 
are at the point where many of these estates are already 
bearing fruit. The house buyer is not only able to buy a new 
house, but he can also make a choice. It is noticeable that in 
all parts of the country builders are aiming at a price range 
up to but rarely exceeding £2,500. Probably most of the 
houses are priced in the £1,750 — £2,250 range. 

It is not therefore surprising that building societies (to which 
most of the loan proposals are submitted) were able to lend 
£298 millions in 1953, and are expecting to lend as much ag 
£350 millions this year. The money does not provide solely 
for purchases of new houses. Much of it goes to finangg 
transactions relating to existing houses. But the increase jg 
the rate of lending stems almost entirely from new construction, 

Mr. Macmillan wants it this way, and also wants to keep it 
this way by ensuring that demand is not stultified because of 
any difficulty on the part of would-be purchasers in finding the 
necessary deposits. That is why he recently announced 
proposals under which the co-operation of local authorities ji 
being sought to join with the Exchequer in guaranteeing loans 
made by building societies. These proposals will enable 
building societies to lend up to 95 per cent. on houses valued 
at not more than £2,000, and 90 per cent. on those costing 
between £2,000 and £2,500. In each case there will be an 
extension of the repayment term from the usual 20 years to 
25 years. Thus, a house buyer will be required to find a 
smaller initial sum, and will also have the benefit of a smaller 
monthly payment. It is hoped that the scheme will make it 
possible for those earning good wages but possessed of small 
capital to become home-owners. 

Building societies are accordingly able to employ their funds 
to advantage and are accepting money from new investors in 
anticipation of increasing demands from borrowers. In spite 
of the higher prices of both existing and new houses, the 
average loan made by societies is reasonably low. In 1953 
some 304,000 loans were made at an average figure of £977, 
More striking still is the low average debt outstanding on all 
loans, which at the end of 1953 was no more than £787. This 
spread of funds over many small transactions is warranty fot 
the investor’s security. More to the point, perhaps, at the 
present time, is the question of interest rates. With two 
reductions in the bank rate the investor may be asking himself 
whether the 24 per cent. rate generally paid on shafes is likely 
to be maintained. What has been said of the demand for loans 
is the best indication that societies will be reluctant to depart 
from a share interest rate which has been found acceptable by 
investing members. A further fall in rates generally may call 
for a reconsideration of the position, but building societies 
aim at stable rates rather than rates which change with every 
turn of a flexible monetary policy. 

A final word on the choice of society. It may surprise some 
to learn that there are 780 societies in existence today. Of 
these, the majority are soundly managed concerns to which the 
investor can entrust his money with confidence. But there are 
some which should be avoided. A list of member societies and 
the terms they offer can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Building Societies Association at 14 Park Street, W.1. The 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, by the way, has powers of 
supervision and investigation conferred on him by the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1939. By Seotion Il 
of that Act he can, with the approval of the Treasury, maRe an 
order prohibiting invitations by or on behalf of a building 
society to invest, lend or deposit money until the order is 
revoked. In his Report for 1953 the Registrar lists eight societies 
in respect of which such orders were in force at the date of his 
Report. I mention this fact only to demonstrate that as with 
all investments some enquiry is desirable. A copy of a building 
society’s Annual Accounts is easily obtained; so is the advice 
of your bank manager, solicitor, accountant or stockbroker. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
Department of Economics. Applications 
are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Statistics, Salary within range of £550 
rising annually by £50 to £1,100 per 
annum with F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowances. Initial placing on Scale will 
be subject to experience and qualifications 
Further particulars from the Secretary and 
Registrar The University, Southampton, 
to whom applications shou@ be sent not 
later than June 30th, 1954 
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dates for appointment as Area Youth 
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Spenborough, Morley, Batley and Ossett 


with its centre at Batley. Salary scale for 
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BOGNOR REGIS (near) Sussex An 
elderly or retired gentleman received in 
modern cottage Bus stop at drive en- 


trance Garage 5 gms. per week F. B 
Elizabeth Johnson ** Rosemary,”’ Priors 
Waye, Nyetimber Lane. Tel Pagham 159 
CANCER PATIENT (54739). Child (4) only 
few months to live. Needs special comforts 
1 nourishing foods Father's position 
precariou Please help us to care for her 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewel- 
lery welcomed. National Society for Cancer 
Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 5.W.1 
CAPITAL APPRECIATION follows wise in- 
estment and wise investors read the 
Investor's Chronicle. Two issues sent free 
f charge on application to 72 Coleman 
Street. London, E.C.2 
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lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own practitioner. Details from 
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He needs YOUR help 
to help others 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Will you helpinthe constant 
battle against rising costs? Send 
your contribution, however small, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 5S.W.! 
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PERSONAL 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
es, frames, etc. Post or call for 
timate —Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘‘S,"’ 
Brompton Road, (corner Beauchamp 
three turnings from Harrods. 
OLD COLOURED MAPS of all counties, 
roads, and all parts of the world. Send 54 


illustrated catalogue, P. J. Radford, 


for 
Denmead, Nr. Portsmouth. 
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BLACKCURRANTS, late July 12 Ib 
baskets, railed same day as picked. Large 
uicy fruit grown on the young wood 
fos price, carriage paid. Write for my 
rult Circular giving details. Box 857C 
“ ELBIE’ DUSTLESS DUSTER, dusts, 
cleans, polishes, no shaking required 
Absorbent, sanitary, antiseptic Eulogised 
by thousands, sold by Dept., Co-operative, 
Hardware Stores, Chemists, Drapers, et 
In case of difficulty, post free 2s. 9d. from 
Batley & Co., Stockport 
COFFEE PRICES Insure against pro- 
bable further increases. New Standing 
Orders accepted now will be invoiced at 
today’s prices until the end of 1954. This 


is possible because of our extensive for- 
ward purchases, the benefits of which have 
been, and will be enjoyed by standing 
order customers. Our coffee, well known 
since 1937 for consistent excellence, is the 
best obtainable in the U.K Absolutely 
pure, carefully selected from the world's 


finest growths by Mincing Lane experts 
Roasted day of dispatch, post paid. 3 Ib., 
25s. 6d 7 Ib., 58s. 6d 14 Ib., lids 
Shilling Coffee Go., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, 
London, E.0.3. 
ROSEMOYNE LINENS. From the 
‘i of the roses. Rich in beauty and 
sing in price. Rosemoyne the supreme 
authority in Linens invite you to send for 
their illustrated catalogue. Rosemoyne 
inens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
reland 
TYPEWRITERS ‘DUPLICATORS: 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, s.a.¢ 


CONCERTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1954 
at Petersfield 
JULY 15 to AUG. 26 
TOBIAS MATTHAY PRINCIPLES 
of PIANOFPORTE PLAYING 
presented by 
DENISE LASSIMONNE 
Twelve Private Lessons 
Lectures and Recitals 
will be given by 
Gerald Moore 
Howard Ferguson & Yfrah Neaman 
Irene Scharrer 
Harold Craxton 
Por further particulars apply: 
“ Byways,"’ Steep. Peters field, Hants 


MEETING 
AN RELIGIONS CO-OPERATE TODAY ? 
anelled discussion, Caxton Hall, Friday, 
une 25th at 7.30 p.m. Participating rep- 


IRISH 


Verney 








entatives, Rev. Edward Carpenter, M.A., 
b.D., (Canon of Westminster), Dr. Abdul 
ader, M.A., Ph.D (Islamic Cultural 
entre), Mr. Wallace Bell (Council of 

ristians and Jews), Mr D. Mehta, 

A. (Lecturer, Indian Religions), Rev. 


M 
» —t Coltman, M.A Admission free 


{ "EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. The 
State Apartments and King's Private 
artments with Regency furniture and 
orks of art. Open daily 10 to 5 includ- 
ing Sundays, 


GOYA.—An .exhibition of Drawings, Etch- 
ings and Lithographs Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. Open 
till 25 July. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sets., 
10-6, Tues. and Thurs 10-8. (Tues 
6 July, 10-6), Suns. 2-6. Admission Is 

VEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, London 
xhibition of early Wedgwood. Admission 
free Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7 


$10 ‘bus from Archway or Golders Green 
stations (530) 


FEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 







| gine, 47s 
| Mechanics, 


| AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ 


<=> 






| YOGA 


| AMERICAN 


SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland 
Park, Kensington High Street. Datlg 10- 
| @usk: Admission 1s, 3d., children 9d. 


SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION.—New De- 
signs of Furniture, Fabrics, Pottery, Glass, 
Fittings, Metal Wear, etc.—Heal & Son, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, ole 


THE SPECTATOR, 


YOGA.—Talks on its theory and practice | 
Tuesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall. Subject 
for June 22. ‘“ The Idea of God in Yoga.” 
Arr. By Shanti Sadan Admission free. 


Yogacharya B.C. Nandi B.A. 
give private instruction in 
Yoga methods of Relaxation and Physical 
Health Concentration and advanced 
Meditation also taught to qualified pupils 
Ciasses in postures and breathing available 


Sri 
now available to 





for those who like group work. For all 
details apply Secretary, Y.P.S. School, 2 
Cadogan Gardens, London, 8.W.3. Tel.: 
(9-10 a.m wennenge) SLOane 6994. 
LITERARY 


YOUR PEN can pay for your Holiday—this 
year and all the years to come, for if you 
can write you can always make money. 
The LSJ can show the way by personal 
correspondence training. Papers are getting 
bigger and opportunities are greater 
35 years we have helped writers alj over 
the world to make money from articles and 
stories. Why not you? Write for advice 
to: Prospectus Dept., London School of 
Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
(MUS 4574) * There are LSJ students all 
over the world.’ 

MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscription. National Geog. Maga- 
6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular 
32s., Popular Photography, 36s. 
Complete Price List Free.—-Thomas & Co., 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool, 
MSS. Type- 
writing, professional finish: 2s. 1,000 words. 
V. Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent, 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office staff, 
men and women. Typewriting Duplicating. 
—Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2 
TRAfalgar 9090. 


| EARN £12 A WEEK UPWARDS by writing 


| Short 


| top-flight writer 


| Success. 


| Cc 


| ADMINISTRATIVE 


Stories for world syndication. 
tuition and market> guidance by 
Alfred Ridgway, Philpots 
Manor, West Hoathly, Sussex. 

“ KNOW-HOW ” brings you Writing 
No Sales—No Fees Send for 
Free R.1 * Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’" B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Large or small 
liections of Books wanted for immediate 
payment English literature Stan- 
First Editions, Private Presses, 
etc.-Frank Hollings Bookshop, 68 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
SECONDHAND BOOK CATALOGUE No. 38 
now ready, Fine Bindings, Colour-plates, 
History, Science, etc Weatherhead, 58 
Kingsbury, Aylesbury. 
STORIES AND ARTICLES 
American Journals Donald 
cross, Thurles 

STORIES WANTED by the 

wf FPiction-Writing 


Persona] 


cash 
jard Works, 


required for 
Craig, Holy- 


British Insti- 
Science, Lid., 
Regent Street, W.1. Suit- 
are revised by us and sub- 
editors on a 15 per cent. of 
Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your 
MS. to Dept. C.23. REE: ‘“ The Pro- 
fessional Touch,"’ concerning our Courses 
and Criticisms, from Dept, 23. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 85G), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, 


‘EDUCATIONAL 

and secretaria] train- 
ing for the best posts at St. Godric’s 
Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, N-W.3. Ham 5986. 


BARCELONA, Burgos, Cadiz, Majorca, Jaca, 


House, 
stories 
mitteq to 
sales basis 








Oviedo, Santander, Santiago, gcvia, 
Seville, Valladolid, etc Summer Courses 
for Foreigners Apply to Instituto de 
Espafia, 102 Eaton Square, 6.W.1. Tel.: 
Sloane 8381 

| DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 7437 

EARSHAM HALL SCHOOL, near Bungay, 
Suffolk Boarding and Day School for 
boys. Boys prepared for Common Entrance 
and General Certificate of Education. 
Moderate fees School Buildings and 
grounds of 14) acres. For prospectus apply 
to the Headmaster, The Rev. F. G. Baring, 
M.A. (Cantab.). Telephone Bungay 62. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert of Education, etc. Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 


Al. French Paintings XIX and XX 
mtury Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, 
EISTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Ivon 
itchens, Stella Steyn, Blair Hughes- 
tanton 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 

NDON STREETS AND SQUARES An 
Zhibition of paintings, drawings and 
tints, Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., 
ndon, 1. 

RLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 
ude Monet (1840-1926) in aid of The 
ritish Empire Cancer Campaign Adm 
», Students 1s. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10- 

STERPIECES FROM SAO _ PAULO. | 
rts Council Exhibition Tate Gallery 
en till Aug. 15. Weekdays 10-6. (Tues 

Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6 Admission 
LAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 

k Street, W.1. Paintings by Jacob 


rofriend and Leonarg Rosoman. 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), 8t. 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


For | 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in | OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and | Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in ie 
others. 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses | Cornish fishing cove, secluded, 

begin at frequent intervals.—Davies’s, | Excellent library, very comfortable sent 
White i. 2 Addison Road, W.14, | and beds, full sea view, garden to beach 
(PARK 8392 safe bathing. Loca) produce, generous 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL | From 6 to 10 gns. 8.A.E. for ill 
COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road, W.2. Tel.: | brochure. ‘Phone and ‘grams: Mousehay 
Pad. 3320. Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc., | 222- Resident Proprietor: H. J. Bryant, 
F.C.I.S. Comprehensive training for high | RYE.—The Hope Anchor. 0, A 
grade secretarial appointments for students | approved. Licensed. Seciuded allel 
of good general education. Appointments | garden. Superb position in a lovely centy 
Bureau. Prospectus on application toj| for holidays. Rye 6. 

Secretary. SELSEY, SUSSEX.—Pleasant seaside hoy, 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial School, | @8¥S free from household worries at 4 
34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training; Grad- | house of charm anq character agdjoj — 
uate Course. Next term, Sept. 15. Prospectus. = Rage — wert Cooked, home 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of eee & 4 
Educn (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) pA ——. Pm nage I from Malet 
| London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., | 98111. . © Harn.” Tey 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, =— 


> 
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Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments.— | 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., | 
a. | B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (1 (Est. 1894). 


~ ACCOMMODATION 


BLOOMSBURY, on Square. Comfortable 
divan room with kitchen, dining room and 








use bathroom 3 gns. Easy access bus 
tube/shops Suit professional woman. 
Box 858C 

CENTRAL OXFORD.—Part of furnished 
House (1 double, 1 single bedroom) to let 
for 6 weeks from August 8th. Moderate 


rent.—Box 854C 
EVINBURGH.—Sup. board resid. 
villa). Good food. 5 gns. Full 
12s. 64. B. & B.—Box 578C. 

I. of W. Comfort, good cooking, central 
Ashmeade,"" Totland Bay. 


(private 
board. 








HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ALDERNEY.—The happiest Island of them 
all. Only 1 hr. from Southampton. Vacan- 
cies Grand Hotel from June. ‘Phone: 60. 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. htg. 
Billiards, Library and Music Room. %.¥. 
& R.A.C. Tel.: 71. * Signpost "’ 

Country House Hotel. Lovely in Summer. 
Early book advisable. 

BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery. 
Min-y-mor Private Hotel, sea front. Ball- 
room, talkies, table tennis, Brochure from 


F. Waddling. 

BOU ms tm Connaught Court, W. 
Chiff. Tel.: 3 rms 200 yds. sea 
front nt Putting Green, Garages. 
Superlative food, 8-9 gns. weekly. 7 gns. 
Winter. 

GLORIOUS DEVON.—“ Sea-View"’ Guest 
House, adjoining 3 miles golden sands, 
children welcome, good table, mod. terms. 





Tel.: 44, also furnished bungalow (sleep 9). 
Mrs. Garness, Woolacombe, N. Devon. 
GOATHLAND. North Yorkshire Moors. 
Fairhaven Private Hote] in midst of real 
country and the heather. Super comfort, 
| home cooking, H. & c. water, electric 
fires and bedside lights all rooms. Village | 
served by buses and trains. 

GOOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 


| serve a good meal 





throughout Britain which 
of a reasonable price, 

Revised 
all book- 
37 


over 800 places 
in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1954. 
and enlarged and still 5s., from 
sellers. Published by Cassell & Co., 
St. Andrews Hill, London, E.C.4 
HOLIDAYS ? Eaglehurst Hotel, Great 
Clacton, Essex, offers goog food, garden 
produce; lovely old house, modern comforts. 
Terms 5-7 gens. Telephone Clacton 1433. 
AYTHE, KENT. HOTEL IMPERIAL. 
Stands in a wonderful island position 
overlooking the sea, 9-hole Golf Course, 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in 
own 50-acre grounds. First-class comfort, 
food and service. Cocktail bar; Sun-deck 
lounge, Ballroom. Tel.; 67441. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 

KENDAL. Elmhurst Private Hotel. Tel.: 
1122 Ideal centre for lakes and coast 
Families welcomed. Quist, comfortable, 
lovely garden. 

LAKE DISTRICT. Ambleside 
Guest House. High standard 
comfort. Early and late bookings. 


LAKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. view, mod. 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334. 


MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. Centre of beauty 
and historic interest on the great Roman 
Highway. AILESBURY ARMS HOTEL. 
Driving from East to West or North to 
South, this prominent fully licensed free 
hotel is a delightful place in which to 
“Halt Awhile.” Ground floor suites. 
Tel.: Marlborough One. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 

MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL, 31 miles from London, overlooF- 
ing the River Thames’s most beautiful 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. 
A good base for Stratford-on-Avon (70 
miles). Exceptional cuisine and service 
Central heating. Private bathrooms avsil- 
able. Tennis, Boating, Golf. Apply 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 916. Ashley 
Oourtenay recommended. 


PUT 


Rydal Lodge 
catering. 
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The 
me R’; 
REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions, 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER, 














THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Books on 
Comparative Religion, 


Yoga, Philosophy, ete, 
Apply Dept. S 
50 Gloucester Place, London, WI 














THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


ig * FOR BOOKS? 


All new Books available on 
day of publication. Second- 
hand and rare Books on 
every subject. Stock of over 
three million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for 

British, American and 

Continental magazines: and 

we have a first-class Postal 
Library. 


Foyles have departments 

for Gramophone Records, 

Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 


—— 
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